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OMEWHERE in the Outer Hebrides Compton Office and the B.B.C. have again thrown their weight 


Mackenzie and “ F Sharp ” are watching their new 
home being built ** between Cockle Beach and the long 
Atlantic beach,” and anyone who has seen their earlier 
homes—from Lady Ham at Burford, 16 North Street 
in Westminster, and that gaunt house at Hayle, on the 
St. Ives Bay, to the island enchantments of Isola Bella 
on Capri, Herm and Jethou in the Channel Islands, 
and Eilean Aigas by Beauly in Inverness-shire, will 
share some of the excitement of the making of this new 
home for all those books 
and all those gramophone 
records. 

There will be no Editorial 
this month while these pre- 
occupations prevail, but at 
least we have received a 
cable toannounce the 
arrival of the entries in 
the Programme Building 
Competition; and it is to 
be hoped that next month 
the Editor will let us have 
his comments on the win- 
ning essays, and the essays 
themselves. 

Meanwhile, we have a 
longand last reprint of the 
Editor’s Musical Autobio- 
graphy, and if earlier readers are as glad as | was to 
read once more the memories of the Proms and the 
Pathetic Symphony and the Fifth Symphony and the 
Aeolian organ of those far-off Burford days, they 
will find those pages just as stimulating to-day as 
the Editor’s views on the August records would have 
been. 


For newer readers, the Musical Autobiography is as 
vivid as when it first appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE 
in 1923. 


* * * * * 


The Radio Exhibition at Olympia might almost be 
called its Hardest Festival, for the physical exhaustion 
of everyone who goes to see the show is almost equal 
to that of the people who provide it. As usual, the 
organisers and the organised can congratulate each 
other on unprecedented successes; and the Post 
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without hesitation into the task of entertaining the 
vast public which might otherwise get rather tired of 
looking at a succession of silent radio sets. 

Without the gates, but near at hand in Addison 
Road station, was the Imhof train elegantly at rest ; 
and there it was possible to compare the noises issuing 
from the various makes of radio and radiogramophones 
in comparative peace. 

But these matters are dealt with elsewhere in this 
number; and those of our 
readers who did not go 
to Radiolympia this year 
may rest assured that the 
new instrument most suit- 
ed to their requirements is 
to be found in the follow- 
ing pages. If they go 
farther afield in their 
search they will fare not 
so well. 

* * * 

There are always com- 
pensations in the London 
of August and September, 
and though the electric 
drill has been impenit- 
ently busy in Soho Street, 
| the lawn in Soho Square 
has been kept green through the hot weather by 
the woven filigree of so simple a delight as the revolv- 
ing water-spray below the office windows. 


One evening I encountered André Mangeot (and his 
bride) at the Open Air Theatre in Regent’s Park, where, 
from the outer ring of seats, we watched Fay Compton 
as the perfect Titania in Midsummer Night's Dream ; 
and it was a great pleasure to me, who owed so much 
to the help which M. Mangeot gave to the National 
Gramophonic Society in its early struggles, to con- 
gratulate him on the success of his patient endeavours 
to get the Purcell Fantasias recorded electrically and 
more completely than on the N.G.S. records. 


The English Music Society—sponsored by the 
Columbia Graphophone Company—is the fruit of his 
planting many years ago; and the first album, which 
on condition that 300 subscribers at two guineas have 
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enrolled by the middle of September, will be published 
in October, will contain nine Four-part Fantasias of 
Purcell played by the International String Quartet, as 
well as some of the entrancing “catches” that M. 
Mangeot discovered in manuscript in the British 
Museum, and the Golden Sonata re-recorded by I solde 
Menges and William Primrose. 


M. Mangeot had so often told me that the Golden 
Sonata was by no means the best of the twenty-one 
Sonatas written by Purcell for two violins and harpsi- 
chord that I ventured to ask him why it should have 
been chosen for this first Purcell album ; but he could 
only hint that when the first album is successfully 
launched we may confidently expect the other Sonatas 
as well as the rest of the Fantasias (three-part, four-part 
and five-part) to follow. 


Supporters of the N.G.S. will agree that this English 
Music Society, particulars and membership forms of 
which can be obtained from 98 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1, 
or from any reputable dealer, will most happily build 
on the basis of the pioneer N.G.S. records of the works 
of Purcell, Orlando Gibbons, Matthew Locke and 
Arnold Bax. 


The memory of Purcell is to be further honoured, 
I understand, by the recording of his Dido and Aeneas. 
The whole of the opera will be recorded on seven 
twelve-inch Decca records. The cast will consist of 
the best Purcell interpreters available and the orchestra 
and production will be in the hands of a musician who 
has made a special study of Purcell. If all goes well 
these records will be available at about the same time 
as the Fantasias which, at any rate when I was hearing 
about them from André Mangeot, had not reached the 
stage of recording. 

* * * * * 

But we had to leave the Open Air Theatre in order 
to discuss these matters—the more readily because the 
night turned chilly and the presence of unregulated 
microphones and amplifiers was increasingly irksome 
to the ear, at least where we sat. 


It seems to me that the habitual folly of mankind is 
making the microphone much more of a nuisance than 
it need be. In gramophone recording, in film recording 
and in broadcasting, its use has been developed with a 
reasonably steady progress which it would be churlish 
to regard without pleasure and admiration ; but surely 
it is not churlish or boorish to deplore the public use 
of microphones and amplifying apparatus in music- 
halls and restaurants and, when indiscreet, in the open 
air? Either this use is intrinsically wrong or it has not 
been developed intelligently. 


Certainly it is a nuisance. If Miss Phyllis Neilson 
Terry could have heard her voice declaiming Oberon’s 
lines as it came to my ears from a bunch of loudspeakers 
in a tree, she would have been horrified by the 

‘* misprision.” 

The distortion, attenuation and blasting of the 
players’ voices as they approached and passed beyond 
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the hidden microphones were almost ludicrously 
disconcerting. 

But even supposing that the technicians could 
amplify voices with discretion in the open air, when the 
speakers were moving about, there would still be no 
excuse for that other nuisance of the microphone which 
is used in music-halls and cabarets merely because the 
singers are radio stars. Peter Dawson does not carry 
a standard mike on to the concert platform with him 
because he happens to be an expert in the recording or 
broadcasting studio. Why should the Street Singer be 
obliged to do so when he makes his debut.at the London 
Palladium ? Why, when I went to see Robert Tredin- 
nick’s cabaret at the Trocadero, did he and Esther 
Coleman and Cavan O’Connor, whose voices were 
perfectly capable of filling the restaurant, have a 
microphone ? Presumably because the public is 
supposed to expect it. 


Would it be a fair and right judgment to say that 
the microphone should be barred except when the 
speaker or singer or player cannot be seen? Perhaps 
not; the exigencies of the situation which demand 
that a rowing coach should reinforce his natural voice 
with a megaphone are equally valid at fétes and 
‘monster’? meetings, where the distortion of voices 
is less important than the distribution of political or 
other exhortations. But none the less, such grievous 
things should be regarded as a deplorable necessity, 
not an amenity. 


Similarly, singers who agree with me about music 
halls have told me that in large cinemas microphones 
are indispensable. My answer is that it is a pity for 
singers to take engagements in places where their 
natural voices cannot be heard to advantage. 


At any rate, at the Regal Cinema, in London, the 
other evening, after hearing the first showing of the 
new Tauber film, ‘‘ Heart’s Desire,” it was an enormous 
relief to hear the great man himself singing on the stage 
without any microphone and giving his exquisite voice 
full play with complete ease and mastery. It cun be 
done, by real artists, even in a large cinema house. 


One cannot help a general feeling that the microphone 
is being taken beyond its proper sphere, to its own great 
disadvantage. 

If this sort of thing goes on and develops as it is 
developing at present—I heard of one radio star who 
discarded a microphone in her turn at a music-hall and 
sang, as she well could, direct to the audience on the 
ground that there were already three other acts “ in 
the bill’? which had a microphone—if this sort of 
foolery goes on much longer, we shall really and truly 
get to the stage when our ears simply will not know 
the true tone of the human voice raised in song. 

The microphone must be relegated to its proper 
sphere or for the sake of our sanity we shall all have to 
escape to the Outer Hebrides and build our shacks 
between the Cockle Beach and the long Atlantic beach. 

CHRISTOPHER STONE. 
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MUSICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


by COMPTON MACKENZIE 
(Continued from page 388, vol. 12) 


Reprint from THE GRAMOPHONE, November 1923. 


HE Promenade Concerts possess that enchanted tran- 

quillity of action crystallised by art which expresses in 
stillness the moment of its most intense activity. They possess 
the quality of those immortal petrifactions of sublime motion 
like the frieze of the Parthenon and the dance of the three 
Graces in the Primavera ; or that incommunicable poignancy 
of stilled life that Keats nearly recaptured in his Grecian Urn, 
and perhaps more successfully in that wonderful fragment of 
the Ode to Maia. 


I write these words fresh from revisiting the Promenade 
Concerts after.a long interval of years. Beyond the fact that 
it now costs twice as much to stand in the Promenade as in 
days gone by, and that I could no longer perceive an egg- 
headed oboe player whose humptiness-and-dumptiness was 
always curiously accentuated by the expression forced upon 
it by his instrument (ah, and I missed a violoncellist of 
supercilious and celestial exterior), I could detect no change. 
The very coffee that was served in the bar during the interval 
might have been brewed twenty years ago and warmed up 
for the evening. As for Sir Henry Wood, he looked if anything 
younger than twenty years ago; and when one evening 
Sir Edward Elgar’s thrilling arrangement of Bach’s great 
fugue in C minor for orchestra was applauded and applauded 
again and Sir Henry Wood turning to the audience announced 
that he would have great pleasure in giving an encore of the 
piece in a few days’ time, I felt that if he had announced 
that he would have great pleasure in giving an encore of the 
fugue five hundred years hence, he would not have been over- 
estimating either his longevity or his youthfulness. On one of 
my visits I sat on the water-pipes in the corridor with Mr. Cuth- 
bert Whitemore, the conductor of the Aeolian Orchestra, and 
listened to the Franck symphony gramophonically, or in 
other words through the door between the corridor and the 
centre of the hall. As one who enjoys Franck more than any 
other musician except Beethoven himself, I was naturally 
anxious that we should have the Franck symphony on the 
gramophone if possible. Mr. Whitemore was afraid that it 
would not come off, but I argued that it would come off quite 
well enough to make it worth while doing. 


On another evening I sat luxuriously in the circle close to 
the orchestra, so that I could watch the hands of the players 
in I forget which concerto of Bach for three pianos. It was 
then that I confirmed the absence of the egg-headed oboe 
player and saw in his place the brother of Eugene Goossens, a 
real master of his difficult instrument, who played upon it 
all through the Seventh Symphony as deftly and as beautifully 
as afaun. This second visit was my last, for I never had time 
to go again and sit where I once used to sit (eheuw fugaces /) 
twenty years ago in a corner of the upper circle, omnipotent 
and omniscient as Zeus himself gazing down upon this poor 
earth from the summit of high Olympus. But now, as I think 
of myself sitting up there twenty years ago, I suddenly 
remember that there is one great change in the orchestra 
which I have only just realised, and that is the introduction 
of a number of women into the strings. I cannot pretend that 
this innovation delights me any more than it delights me to 
see Oxford profaned—lI will use no weaker word—by petti- 
coated undergraduates who ride ungracefully on bicycles and 
wear black sponge-bags upon their heads. If women are going 
to play in orchestras, I do wish that they would not wear low- 
necked dresses and leave their arms bare, for by so doing they 
destroy all the beautiful black and white austerity that ought 
to make an orchestra resemble an immense pianoforte come to 


life. Incidentally I noticed with disapproval that several of 
the male players were dressed more suitably for golf than for 
music. This may seem fractious criticism; but the loss of 
external decorum implies a deplorable indifference to form 
which is our besetting sin in.modern art. I should not mind 
the orchestra’s donning tweeds, or even pyjamas, to play most 
contemporary music; but I do strongly object to Bach in 
anything but the orthodox black and white of evening-dress. 


My readers will be thinking that I am trying to turn the 
Promenade Concerts into an entertainment for the eye; but 
I sincerely believe that despite a little exaggeration [ am giving 
utterance to a profoundly just criticism of the circumstances 
of modern art. However, that is enough of such a topic for 
the present. Let me get back twenty* years and find myself 
seated in a corner of the upper circle, having paid my two 
shillings (it was not so easy to find that amount in those 
days) and taken up my place on the conductor’s right hand 
while the huge hall was still empty. I had come up from 
the country to spend August in London where that stale month 
may best be spent. I had played the Pathetic Symphony 
at least a hundred times, perhaps more, on that ridiculous 
instrument the Aeolian, and I was now for the first time to 
hear it played by an orchestra. 


I am fully aware how dangerous it is for a writer to 
attempt to put into words what any particular piece of 
music means to him. I am fully aware that such an attempt 
is liable to be as wearisome a failure as an attempt to relate 
what struck one as such an amusing dream the night before. 
The complete unification of form and matter in music means 
to say that every individual will derive from it an individual 
impression so intensely peculiar to himself that he cannot 
hope to generalise that impression. At the same time, a 
composer like Tchaikovsky has expressed so perfectly that 
fin-de-siécle weariness at the close of the nineteenth century, 
a weariness from which many of us in our adolescence found 
it hard to extricate ourselves, that even at the risk of boring 
my readers I must make some attempt to express what this 
particular symphony sounded for my inner ear, because 
Tchaikovsky had an emotional influence that if not, quite 
comparable with the influence of Rousseau was certainly as 
great as Byron’s a century later. Vesti la giubba!/ I no 
longer believe that the tragic bassoon which groans forth 
during the introduction its protest against the unendurable 
complexity of modern life is really tragic. I believe now that 
it is merely neurasthenic, which is not quite the same thing. 
But twenty years ago, when those lugubrious strains pierced 
the blue haze of the tobacco smoke and reached my heart, 
how truly tragic that bassoon was! I know now that what 
it really reached was my solar plexus, and I know now that 
the whining melody on the strings which repeats and repeats 
itself through the first movement was not so much charged 
with all the human grief that ever was, as with a kind of 
epileptic irritability of mind. But twenty years ago, all 
sorrow, all hope deferred, all the tragic sense of human failure, 


‘* Where Youth grows pale and spectre-thin and dies, 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyed despairs,”’ 


was in the first movement of the Pathetic Symphony, and if I 
wanted to heap the Pelion of neurotic prose upon the Ossa of 
neurotic music, could I not go home when the concert was 
finished and read Dostoievsky until the sparrows chirped in a 
dripping London dawn, and in the yard of the London 





* Thirty years now. 
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General Omnibus Company behind my room inspectors 
jangled bells and tested the steps of those vehicles that already 
seem remote as mammoths? It is all very well to laugh at 
the shrouded and confused horizons of youth, but when one 
looks back on them now they appear more romantic, more 
beautiful, more fraught with magical potentialities than the 
clear-cut, heavy, thunderous horizons of middle-age. And so 
why should I not go on believing that bassoon to be a tragic 
bassoon, and believing that melody so many times repeated 
to be a wail and not a whine, and believing that my heart is 
still being played upon by the tears of things and that my 
solar plexus is not being troubled by uncomfortably low 
vibrations and that the first movement of the Pathetic Sym- 
phony does express grief and not merely a grievance? 


But if the first movement led one’s imagination through 
dripping, grey, and hopeless dawns, through what sombre 
and subtle twilights was one led by the.second movement ! 
In those days it was the fashion for writers whether of verse or 
prose to perceive in the barrel-organ one of the great illustrators 
of human emotion, and by how many French symbolists and 
by how many English decadents was a barrel-organ playing 
at twilight held up as the most intimate expression of human 
heartbreak! I am sure that the barrel-organ which served 
Huysmans, Mallarmé, Laforgue, Verlaine, Arthur Symons, 
George Moore, and I know not how many more besides, 
always played the second movement of the Pathetic Symphony. 
Shortly after the piccolo, like a romantic errand-boy, has 
gone whistling past in the twilight we hear that tragic bassoon 
again, trying to interrupt the barrel-organ by wishing that 
it had never been born. Twenty years ago I thought that 
the pizzicato note on the violins which brings the movement 
to a conclusion was as dramatically inevitable as the click of 
the shears of Atropos, but now when I listen to it I sometimes 
wonder if it was not the click of Tchaikovsky’s tongue in his 
cheek. 


Even in the relatively cheerful third movement Tchaikovsky 
manages to convey an impression of the human soul’s imprison- 
ment in modern life, and to make its cheerfulness resemble 
the cheerfulness of a squirrel running round and round in its 
wheel. And if for a moment the audience is allowed to cherish 
an illusion of human joy, circumscribed though it be,the gloom 
of the last movement is as gloomy as anything could be. 
And gloomiest of all is that tragic bassoon, again making as 
shamelessly direct an appeal to the human emotions as a lame 
beggar outside a cathedral, or as that to me truly disgusting 
writer W. N. Barbellion. The margin of security in such 
art is a small one, and though Tchaikovsky does just manage 
to keep physical nausea out of his music, the same cannot 
be said for Sibelius, whose Valse Triste has exactly the same 
effect on me as the noise of vomiting heard through the murk 
or a cross-channel passage. However, this is enough of my 
autobiography for this month, and the further discussion 
of Tchaikovsky’s direct appeal must stand over. 


Reprint from THE GRAMOPHONE, June 1924. 


When I left Oxford and went to live in seclusion at Burford, 
I knew that I intended to write, but what I intended to write 
or the way in which I intended to write it I did not know. 
Now, most young men who intend to write try to find out 
through journalism what they have got to say and how 
they have got to say it. This may (or it may not) be 
an excellent method for the young man himself, but it is 
a little hard on the poor public that is expected to read 
his work. Sometimes, of course, the writer is precipitated 
into journalism by the desire to see himself in print, and this 
is particularly true of those to whom publicity is a novelty. 
I have always been able to accept the sight of myself in 
print as a matter of course, having in my veins the blood 
of generations of people accustomed to being written about ; 
and not merely did I possess this inherited sense of publicity, 
but from childhood I had been accustomed to read about a 
number of relations who had acted in plays, or had written 
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books, or had performed surgical operations, or in some way 
or another were, as they say, before the public. In any case, 
as early as my fourteenth year I had written and printed a 
class magazine, and when that died I had become a regular 
member of the staff of the school magazine, in which I wrote 
@ report of every school football match for two years. At 
Oxford, in my third term, I had started a University magazine 
which was kept up all the time I was there, and when I was 
not writing for that I was writing for other University 
magazines, so I cannot lay claim to any great self-denial in 
retiring at the age of twenty-one to meditate in Burford on 
what I proposed to write about really. A literary friend had 
pointed out to me that there was no instance of a great poet 
who had not succeeded in writing a certain amount of great 
poetry before he was twenty-four. It seemed to me essential 
to discover as soon as possible whether I were going to become 
a great poet or not, and during the whole of that year while I 
was pumping forth time after time the Fifth Symphony on 
the Aeolian I was reading and writing English verse. Now, I 
wrote tolerable Latin elegiacs when I was ten and more than 
tolerable Greek iambics when I was twelve. In fact, before I 
was thirteen I could without a dictionary turn twenty lines 
of Shakespeare into as many lines of Greek verse in two hours. 
I do not record this fact in any spirit of boastfulness, but out 
of humility, for looking back at most of the English poetry 
I wrote when I was twenty and twenty-one, I must admit 
that it was just a versification of literary impressions and as 
much a translation as had been my early efforts in elegiacs 
and iambics. Probably in my own heart I suspected this 
versifying of being the academic exercise it was, for presently 
I began to experiment in a new way of writing, the exact 
opposite of that to which I was ordinarily addicted. In other 
words, I sought for a method by which emotion should suggest 
language rather than language emotion. There are many 
ways of accelerating and intensifying one’s emotional activity, 
but there is only one way so far as I know by which the emotion 
may be stimulated while the rest of one’s personality is left 
free to carry on its job. That way is music. I began to take 
every opportunity I could find of writing to music, and I 
produced as the result of surrendering myself to the Chopin 
playing of a friend a series of impromptus. These impromptus 
have long ago been ashes, and I have only the slightest 
recollection of what they were about, except that they were 
autumnal and melancholy. I remember that a Russian 
friend greatly admired them, but I cannot refer to his judgment 
nowadays, for he was killed in the Russian-Japanese War. 
These impromptus, written at extreme speed while the music 
was being played, were quite formless, and, though rhyme 
and metre were used as much as possible, they must have 
included a large amount of that bad, overstressed prose which 
is called vers libres. I hope that my admiration for construction 
and design and my radical preference for line rather than 
colour would not have allowed me to continue producing 
these jellies.much longer; but in any case, the absurdity of 
such a method of composition was brought home to me once 
and for all by the first performance I heard of the C minor 
Symphony. 

However, twenty years ago I was more easily taken in by 
such phrases as Fate knocking at the door, and I sat at the 
extreme corner of the upper circle in the Queen’s Hall with 
my hand, as it were, on the latch waiting to let Fate in. But 
when the music began I forgot all about phrases and inter- 
pretations, and I realised that the symphony did not represent 
anything except itself. I do not pretend that I could 
appreciate its construction at this date. Yet, although I 
was entirely ignorant of its technical triumphs, nevertheless 
I did apprehend that it was a Titanic piece of construction, 
and I was as much aware of its grandeur as I should have 
been aware of the grandeur of the Parthenon without knowing 
its measurements. 

I came away from that performance withonly one idea in 
my head—to plan, to construct, and to complete a vast 
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literary work. I immediately conceived a trilogy of novels 
{this was several years before trilogies became the stock- 
in-trade of every young novelist, though no doubt 
Merejkowski’s trilogy had already made its impression), the 
first of which was to be called Love the Destroyer and the other 
two Love the Something Else, but just what I cannot for the 
life of me now recall. Yet this great work, the details of 
which I have entirely forgotten, was no mere affair of titles, 
for I remember meeting a friend in Oxford and going for a 
long walk with him and sketching out in detail for his benefit 
the theme of the three volumes. This friend was working on 
the New English Dictionary and had just come back from 
the north coast of Siberia, where, like a hero of Defoe, he 
had been left behind for a year by the ship in which he had 
sailed. He had suffered extreme privations among the wretched 
inhabitants with whom his lot was cast, and I remember to 
this day his description of the grass he had to smoke. It 
amuses me now to think that not even the titles of two 
volumes of my trilogy remain in my mind and that the theme 
of the whole work is utterly obliterated from my memory, 
whereas the adventures of my friend to whom I confided my 
literary project remain fresh and vivid to this day. There is 
an excellent moral in this little tale for any of my young 
readers who hope to become great writers. To return to the 
Fifth Symphony, I do not suppose for a moment that I should 
have apprehended what a piece of construction that symphony 
was unless I had pumped away at it for several months 
previously on the Aeolian and thereby hammered the “* tunes ”’ 
into my head beforehand. I lost no time in going to another 
performance of the C minor, and this time I remember that 
I had a strange impression of the whole of the audience at the 
Queen’s Hall as being within the music like a congregation 
in a cathedral, or perhaps more accurately as the life of birds, 
beasts, and insects exists in a wood. It is obvious from the 
way in which I am qualifying my comparisons that I am 
attempting to give you an impression of a condition which 
it is not in the power of words to give except symbolically and 
by faint adumbrations of the reality. Moreover, I am trying 
to convey in the present, with all I have learnt in twenty 
years of how to use words, what was at the moment a revelation 
of the meaning of life which was inexpressible then and 
which paradoxically by the very facility I have since acquired 
in using words is even more inexpressible now. It sounds 
bombastic and pretentious to say that I perceived in that 
audience in the Queen’s Hall the pattern of all human life, 
or even to say that I perceived the countless diversities of the 
individuals composing it as a whole momentarily unified. 
Try as I will, my attempts to describe what I experienced 
remain a jumble and stumble of words; but I know that I came 
out from that performance with the profound faith that I 
could, if I may so express myself, do something with humanity. 
The next step to this was an equally profound conviction that 
to suppose I could do anything with humanity in verse was a 
delusion. After the C minor you can easily imagine that 
my autumnal and melancholy improvisations to Chopin’s 
Nocturnes were as little satisfying as my previous method of 
harnessing myself to an academic emotion and allowing the 
dictionary to hold the reins. 


Reprint from THE GRAMOPHONE, July 1924. 

I should like to be able at this stage of my musical auto- 
biography to confess proudly that my enjoyment of the 
C minor was the prelude to a systematic and passionate 
exploration of the whole of Beethoven’s work. Alas, it was 
no such thing, and I must regard my enjoyment—I scarcely 
dare call it appreciation—of that mighty symphony as a 
happy accident ; just as I have often come across people with 
a detestable taste in literature who have nevertheless managed 
.to enjoy quite inexplicably, but quite sincerely, some 
acknowledged masterpiece of poetry. It is difficult for me 
now when twenty years have gone past not to attribute some 
of my present musical feelings to that younger date; yet I 
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think I should be wrong if I were to refuse to credit my younger 
self with no more than a rhythm, a tune if you will, that took 
its fancy. That younger self was certainly deeply impressed 
by the scherzo in which the double-basses play the melody. 
Even as I write these words I have in my mind’s eye the vision 
of those grave arid elderly players plunged into the goblin 
round, and I can see a kind of supercilious disapproval in the 
countenances and attitudes of the violoncellists waiting to 
join in the dance and rescue it from the eccentricities of such 
pantaloons. If somebody had told me that what I was 
enjoying in that scherzo was an example of what this 
devitalised present generation calls Beethoven’s coarse humour, 
I should have supposed him to be pulling my leg. The idea that 
music was capable of expressing humour would have struck 
me as absurd. To be sure, I had observed musical people 
chuckling at concerts, but I had always supposed this to be an 
affectation of superior enjoyment designed to attract public 
attention to their own superiority. I had recently attended, 
with a friend, the performance of a French comedy during which 
we had deliberately laughed at lines that were not meant to 
be funny, in order to expose the fraudulent appreciation of 
an audience who had fixed on us as their pilots and thus 
laughed themselves into intellectual shipwreck. I was in those 
days completely cynical of all exhibitions of public taste; and 
I fear that two decades have done little to give me back my 
illusions. 


I must divagate for a moment and explain what I mean 
by a sense of humour. Most of my readers will be familiar with 
that brooding depression of spirit that so often creeps over 
them while they turn the pages of Punch, and most of them 
will have experienced that wonderful elation when occasionally 
they come upon something that is really humorous. I 
wonder how many of them have analysed or tried to analyse 
the cause of the dreariness of most of the Punch humour. My 
own idea is that the stupid ‘“ jokes’ are those without life. 
They may be ingenious, but they are not real; they are 
invented, but they are not ben trovato. I am not suggesting 
that every ‘“‘ joke ’’ should be what is called a true story, but 
I do suggest that every ‘“‘ joke”’ could be a true story, and 
I do not hesitate to deny a sense of humour to anybody who 
can laugh, except in contemptuous pity, at a humour devoid 
of life. I am not impugning the right of the comic artist to 
exaggerate and to caricature ; but exaggeration and caricature 
depend for their effect on heightening and intensifying reality. 
The most fantastic creations of Dickens are always built up 
on a recognisable human tendency. Those maidservants and 
parvenus in Punch never existed except in the snobbish 
arcana of the draughtsman’s brain. They reflect not the life 
of our time, but the state of mind of the Punch staff, which 
posterity will find less valuable. The almost complete 
absence of humour from the pages of Punch over eighty years 
and simultaneously the almost complete absence of life is 
suspicious. Is a sense of humour nothing more, after all, 
than a sense of life, the ability to imagine all humanity, and 
not merely all humanity, but all birds and animals, and even 
plants? And, when one has imagined them, to imagine oneself 
in relation to them without either a disproportionate ego- 
centricity or an exaggerated altruism? The admirable 
Mr. A. B. Walkley recently announced in The Times that he 
had come to the conclusion that the only dichotomy of human 
beings was into those who had a sense of humour and those 
who had not. I could have wished that he had set down in 
print what precisely he understood by a sense of homour. I 
suspect, inasmuch as my tastes in literature happily coincide 
with his, that he means what I mean by a sense of humour ; 
but since he would have defined it with much more grace 
and point that I can, I am sorry that he did not oblige us. I 
have often heard people propose the following story as a test 
for sense of humour: A lady found herself sitting next to a 
gentleman at dinner, who when the salad was offered him 
seized a handful from the dish and put it on his head. The 
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lady, alarmed at his behaviour, asked him why he put the salad 
on his head. ‘* Oh, it’s salad, is it ? ”’ he replied; “I thought 
it was spinach.”” Now personally I find this story quite 
funny, not, however, because I have a sense of humour, but 
because I have a sense of the ridiculous, which is an entirely 
different thing. 

I should be inclined to say that any person who based 
his claim to a sense of humour on his appreciation of such a 
story would find himself more at home in a lunatic asylum, 
where precisely that kind, of absurd behaviour and absurd 
remark is of hourly occurrence. It has the same kind of 
ludicrous appeal as the ludicrous situations and remarks in 
one’s own dreams, but I think everybody will agree how 
hard it is to convey the whimsicality of such experiences to 
anybody else. A drunken man is often extremely comic to 
the onlookers, but he is seldom as comic as when to himself he 
seems most comic. As a test of the most exquisite sense of 
humour I should choose the novels of Jane Austen; and 
whatever affection I might feel for, whatever reverence I 
might accord to a man or woman who could not read Jane 
Austen, between us two would lie an impassable barrier for 
ever. And what is Jane Austen’s sense of humour but an 
exquisitely fine sense of life ? It is, however, essentially a 
feminine humour, static, self-contained, unadventurous if 
you like, a sense of humour strictly confined to life expressed 
within certain well-defined boundaries. It betrays no sense of 
superfluous life; it has, if I may so express myself, a strict 
practicality comparable to the way in which a woman produces 
a baby. Masculine humour as one might expect is rarely content 
to impose itself upon such limitations. Aristophanes, Lucian, 
Petronius, Rabelais, Shakespeare, Cervantes, Voltaire, and 
Dickens were all in very different ways filled with a super- 
abundant sense of life, and all in very different ways took 
the figures of ordinary life and blew them out to the shapes of 
giant grotesques, getting the breath to fill those huge forms 
from the overflow of their own vitality. It is among these 
that we must search for the peers:of Beethoven. This is not 
the place to discuss why our contemporary youth is devitalised 
and mentally underfed ; but such is the sad fact, and if I 
were asked to produce an instance of this lack of vitality I 
should find one in the tendency of modern young men to decry 
Beethoven. They fear and resent his gigantic personality. 
They perceive no merit in his boundless sense of life and im- 
measurable sympathy. I should probably stretch my point 
too far if I suggested that in giving that melody in the scherzo 
of the C minor to the double-basses Beethoven was actuated 
by an impulse of pity for the players of such an instrument. 
No, I suppose I could not venture to maintain that theory, 
and yet when I think of the double-basses in the Ninth 
Symphony I wonder if I am not right. Anybody who saw 
Koussevitzky conduct the Choral at Queen’s Hall last March, 
and watched him like an urgent Romeo enchant those eight or 
ten obese Juliets to ravish the air, might be forgiven for holding 
such a theory; and then in the same symphony I remember 
that very difficult part for the fourth horn, so that I cannot 
help believing once more that I am right and that. Beethoven 
really did say to himself that he would choose one of the 
humblest of the orchestra to play a solo outside the gate of 
Paradise. It seems to me intensely humorous to begin the 
Violin Concerto with those four D naturals. He was not 
afflicted as we are by the hideous noise of mechanical life 
going on round us all the time. Nowadays, however late the 
hour, we should scarcely notice a knock on a door down the 
street ; but we do hear four hoots on a motor-horn often 
enough, and for my part those four D naturals which open the 
Violin Concerto represent the quintessence of all the noise that 
all the traffic in the world could make. This is where Beethoven 
was really dramatic, so dramatic incidentally that he only 
managed to write one opera, and that never satisfied him ; 
just as Dickens was so dramatic that he could not succeed in 
writing one good play. This is no paradox. The characters 
of a Dickens are so dramatically presented that any inter- 
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pretation of them by actors seems animpertinence. Beethoven 
took the sound of a man knocking at a door down the street 
and made it express in the first movement of this concerto all 
the drama of street sounds, and in the second movement al] 
the yearning, the romance, the ambitions, and the desires that 
palpitate underneath such street sounds, and in the third 
movement all the humour ‘and enjoyment and pleasurable 
anticipation that may lie behind such street sounds. That 
kind of music is far removed from our modern programme 
music, as far removed from it as a great performance of 
Hamlet from a ventriloquist imitating the snoring of a pig. 
To me even Wagner is less dramatic than Beethoven, but we 
will leave Wagner out of the discussion and come to Strauss. 
I owe Strauss a particular grudge. Soon after I had been 
enjoying the C minor orchestrally, it was my misfortune to 
hear one of the first performances in England of Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks. 1 heard the same audience that 
cheered the C minor cheer what seemed to me a pandemonium 
of unpleasant noise. -I read the programme and was infuriated 
by what it claimed that the music was doing. Do I not recal! 
that a twirl on the oboe represented the rope being put round 
Till’s neck? Bah! I would as soon spend an afternoon listening 
to three little boys each trying to outbelch the other. My 
experience of Strauss discouraged me, for my enjoyment of 
the Fifth Symphony was beginning to appear as an accident. 
However, I made one more attempt and went to hear the 
Erowa, which I had already played over to myself many 
times on the Aeolian. It bored me to death. It was as if the 
cacophony of Strauss had cast upon me an evil spell. It is 
strange to think that when after an interval of twenty years 
I heard Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks for the second time 
it seemed to me just a string of tawdry and very obvious 
melodies. I wonder at what point in those twenty years I 
should have enjoyed that symphonic poem. I shall never 
know. I passed it as a train passes a striking bit of scenery 
in the night. Compton MACKENZIE. 
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“UN BALLO IN MASCHERA” ON THE 
GRAMOPHONE 


a ee 


% N BALLO IN MASCHERA,”’ though full of Verdi’s 

best music, has never been recognised among operas as 
a work possessing any individuality. The plot is not univers- 
ally known, and the title is not picturesque; there is no 
quality or atmosphere which we can grip, as there is in ** Aida,”’ 
‘*Carmen ”’ or “‘ Butterfly ’—nothing by which we can label 
it or remember it. 


The story seems ludicrous with its locale Boston, Mass., 
its hero Riccardo, Conte di Warwick, and its villains Samuel 
and Tom; for to such a parody has the Swedish Court of 
Gustavus III been reduced. Verdi’s evergreen antagonist, 
the censorship, never opposed him with more harmful results. 


It was at this period that Italy was in the process of trans- 
formation from a ‘‘ Geographical Expression ’”’ to an United 
Kingdom. The whole land was in a ferment ; not the mere 
political excitement that we know at election time, but a 
burning enthusiasm peculiar to Latins. It was natural that 
plays had to be examined carefully before being presented to 
such imaginative people, and this particular opera had the 
misfortune to include regicide—a crime which the masses 
might see in another light. 


‘*'Un Ballo in Maschera ”’ emerged exhausted from the toils 
of a veritable obstacle race. Originally it was ‘‘ Gustavo III,” 
and portrayed real history. But before any attempt at pro- 
duction the censorship demanded alterations. Accordingly 
Gustav became the Duke of Pomerania, and all was well. 
Then the Neapolitan censors (for the opera was to be produced 
at Naples) demanded the libretto, complaining that they had 
only seen a prose version, which was not enough. They kept 
it so long that Verdi became very angry, and when it was 
returned the Duke of Pomerania had disappeared, the title 
was changed, and the period and locale entirely altered. The 
reason of this was the attempt of Orsini to assassinate 
Napoleon III, an event of which the Italians were not to be 
reminded. Perhaps the Censorship was right, but Verdi 
refused to produce the mutilated version it had returned to 
him. The theatre claimed for damages, but so did he. The 
public took up the quarrel, and there was turmoil in the 
kingdom of Naples. 


So Verdi tried to produce the opera at Rome, but the Roman 
censorship banned it promptly. However, it was finally 
allowed, on the locale being changed to anywhere outside 
Europe, and the composer selected America, probably in the 
defiant spirit of ‘‘ Censor that, if youcan!”’ At last, fourteen 
months after it was written, ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera’’ was 
produced at Rome. The curious characters thus discovered on 
American soil are very far from the original Swedish Courtiers ; 
but they sing the music that was intended for them in the 
first place, and Massachusetts or no Massachusetts all the 
ingredients of opera are there—love duet, chorus of con- 
spirators, ballet chorus, gipsy fortune-teller, distracted heroine. 
Beneath the uncouth surface pulsates the Italian spirit as 
robustly as in “ Ernani ”’ or “* Trovatore.”’ 

As may be expected, this motley-hued opera is not very 
coherently represented in the Record Catalogues. But a 
reasonable, though inadequate, collection may be compiled ; 
and I am endeavouring to show, together with a commentary, 
how much of the work may be obtained for the gramophone. 


GODEFROY 


THE PreL_upE. Parlophone E11040. Orchestra of the State Opera 
House, Berlin. Conductor: Dr. WEISSMANN. 


Though made up of tunes from the opera this is not a mere potpourri. 
The main motives are Riccardo’s love for Amelia, his secretary’s wife, 
and the chorus of enemies who are conspiring to kill him, and whom 
eventually the secretary, Renato, employs to wreak vengeance on his 
master. . 


ScENE 1.—A hall in the house of Riccardo, Governatore di Boston. 


The hall is filled with officials of state and high personages attending 
on the Governor. He addresses them lovingly, but is interrupted by his 
page Oscar, who gives him a list of those who have been invited to the 
coming masked ball. On it he sees Amelia’s name, and forgetting public 
business breaks into a reverie of love. Tom, Samuel, and their adherents 
group together and plot sotto-voce. The officials and ‘* Gentiluomini ”’ 
sing Riccardo’s praises. 

The above scene is recorded (not electrically) on : 

Parlophone R20007 by Pertile, Ferraris, Righetti, Baromeo and 
Chorus; H.M.V. DM103 by Caruso, Hempel, Rothier and de 
Segurola. 


The Parlophone is the better recording, though the presence of Caruso 
makes the other more attractive. 





Renato approaches the Governor and the chorus disperses. He comes 
to tell him that there is a plot against his life, for he is faithful to his 
master as yet. He sings an aria, ** Alla vita che t’arride ”’ : 

H.M.V. DB198 by Battistini ; H.M.V. EG2341 (German Catalogue) 
by Willy Domgraf-Fassbaender (in German); H.M.V. DA1093 
(Italian Catalogue) by Benvenuto Franci. 

Being purely vocal music, the pre-electric Battistini is the best. The 

Fassbaender is good and is only 2s. 6d. 





The Lord High Justice now enters with a warrant for the arrest of an 
Indian sorceress, Ulrica, who lives in a cave and issues corrupt pre- 
dictions. Her cave is said to be a centre of disaffection. Riccardo is 
about to sign the warrant when Oscar intercedes. She is very clever, 
this Ulrica, sings the page, in a delightful tripping song, “ Volta la 
terra” : 

Columbia D1643 by Aurora Rettore; Parlophone R20083 by 

_ Gitta Alpar. 

The Parlophone is a better recording, but the Columbia is preferable, 
as it has on the reverse side another part of the opera. 





Riccardo decides to disguise himself and his attendants and visit the 
sorceress. The chorus returns to conclude the scene. Among them are 
the conspirators. 


Scene 2.—The Cave of Ulrica. 


Amid sinister surroundings and before an incredulous gathering, 
Ulrica sings her incantation to the Devil. As she becomes exalted by 
frenzy Riccardo enters dressed as a fisherman. Ulrica calls for silence 
‘** Re dell’ abisso,’’ *‘ E lui, é lui’”’: 

H.M.V. DB1403 (Italian Catalogue) by Minghini-Cattaneo and 
Chorus. 


A brilliant record obtainable in England. 
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A mariner is told by Ulrica that he will receive some unexpected good 
fortune, and Riccardo, in admiration of the loyal words the sailor has 
spoken, places unnoticed some money in his pocket. He discovers it, 
and all are amazed. Amelia enters to consult Ulrica privately. All 
depart except Riccardo, who hides and listens. Amelia wishes to 
forget her love for Riccardo. She is told to pluck some herbs from the 
foot of a lonely gibbet at midnight. Riccardo resolves to be there. 
Amelia departs, and the chorus return to accompany the Governor in a 
rollicking shanty, ‘‘ Di tu se fedele ”’ : 

H.M.V. DA102 by Caruso and Chorus; Parlophone R1216 by 
Pattiera ; Parlophone E10802 by Milona. 


Caruso’s high notes are magnificent, but the chorus is feeble. Milona 
has no chorus, but a good voice. I have not heard the Pattiera, but 
prefer Milona’s voice. 





Ulrica inspects Riccardo’s hand. She predicts trouble. At first she 
will not say, but being pressed tells him that his best friend will kill him. 
Riccardo laughs, Ulrica warns the company, Oscar is afraid, Samuel 
and Tom exchange significant glances, “‘ E scherzo od é follia ”’ : 

H.M.V. DM103 by Caruso, Hempel, Rothier, de Segurola, Duchéne 
and Chorus; Parlophone R20007 by Pertile, Ferraris, Righetti, 
Baromeo, Bertana and Chorus. 


A great quintet and singing honours again divided. Recording goes 
to Parlophone, but there is Caruso in the other. 


The Act ends with a chorus in praise of Riccardo. Renato enters ; 
and the Governor, to disprove Ulrica, comes forward and shakes his 
hand, as his best friend. 


ACT II. 

It is a lonely spot, and night time. In the dim moonlight is the gibbet, 
and Amelia creeps forward to pluck the herbs. Midnight strikes, and 
she is filled with fear. She seems to see a head rise from the ground, with 
black, angry eyes. Finally, she kneels and prays, ‘‘ Ma dall’ arido stelo 
divulsa ”’ : 

Parlophone R1466 by Vera Schwarz; Columbia LX235 by Gina 
Cigna ; H.M.V. DB1461 by Elisabeth Rethberg. 
The Parlophone has the recitative, but Rethberg’s rendering is 


unapproachable, and the recording is perfect. The short prayer is one 
of Verdi’s most beautiful melodies. 





Riccardo appears. At first Amelia is afraid, but he declares his love, 
and she becomes more calm. He takes her in his arms. Suddenly she 
sees her husband coming, and veils herself quickly, The Love Duet, 

‘ Teco io sto,” “‘ O qual soave birvido ”’ : 
Italian Columbia D14680 (8s. 3d.) by Bonci and Pagliarini. 

The music is little known. in this country, but is brilliant. The love 
phrases are really passionate, and the cabaletta is thrilling. Bonci 


has been heralded as Caruso’s successor, and the part of Riccardo was 
his most famous. 





Renato has come again to warn Riccardo of conspiracy. He does not 
recognise his wife. There is a spirited trio. Riccardo hastens away, 
leaving his faithful secretary to conduct the veiled lady back to the 
town. But she must remain veiled. There is no recording of the trio. 

Renato prepares to take Amelia away when the conspirators, headed 
by Samuel and Tom, arrive to kill Riccardo They find Renato instead, 
and he stands at bay. They close round him, and in her excitement 
Amelia lets fall her veil. The conspirators laugh at Renato for being 
out with his wife. But Renato does not laugh. Instead, he invites 
Tom and Samuel to visit him in the morning. The laughing conspirators 
depart, “‘ Seguitemi,” “‘ Ve’, se di notte ”’ : 

Italian Columbia D14591 (5s. 6d.) by Arangi-Lombardi, Molinari, 
Baccaloni, Bordonali and Chorus of La Scala, Milan. © 
This is a brilliant record of the dramatic scene, and is obtainable in 


England. There is something deeper than comedy in the cruel laughter 
of the chorus. In the music is a profusion of melody. 


ACT IIT. 


ScENE !.—Renato’s House. 


Renato interviews his wife, and threatens her with death. She kneels 
and pleads to see her son first, ‘‘ Morro—ma prima in grazia ”’ : 


Columbia LX235 by Gina Cigna ; H.M.V. D1461 by Rethberg. 
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Rethberg again sings perfectly this pathetic aria. Cigna’s execution 


is as good, but she lacks the sweetness of voice. 





Renato consents and dismisses her. He glances up at the portrait 
of Riccardo. ‘It was thou,” he says, “‘ who didst contaminate her, the 
delight of my life.’’ Hatred of Riccardo burns in him, but finally 
despair breaks his voice, ‘ Eri tu, che macchiavi quell’ anima,”’ 

There are several recordings of this famous dramatic aria. The best 
are: 

H.M.V. DB200 by Battistini; H.M.V. D1823 by Inghilleri; 
Columbia L2131 by Stracciari. 

The Battistini is not electrically recorded, but the steady voice is 
perfect. Of the two others I prefer Inghilleri, who is more at home in 
the lyrical part. 


Samuel and Tom arrive, and Renato pledges himself to them. The, 
prepare to draw lots, to decide who will kill Riccardo. Amelia enters 
and is asked to make the draw. Innocently she does so. Renato is 
selected. Oscar arrives with the invitation to the Masked Ball. There 
is no recording of this magnificent episode. 3 


SCENE 2.—The Governor's Room. 

Riccardo sits alone, brooding. The Bail is about to start, but he has 
other business. He writes letters with a view to sending Renato and 
Amelia to England. It will be a great sacrifice, but it will be right, and 
the faithful Renato will never know of his love, ‘‘ Ma se m’é forza 
perderti ” : 

H.M.V. DB137 by Caruso. 





The music of the Ball is heard. Oscar brings a note warning Riccardo 
not to go to the Ball. He thrusts it aside and goes. He must not be 
thought a coward. 


Scene 3.—The Ballroom. 


Everything is in full swing. Among the people move the conspirators, 
wearing distinctive signs. Renato asks Oscar what Riccardo is wearing, 
that he may speak urgently to him. In an impudent little song Oscar 
refuses, “‘Saper vorreste ” : 

Columbia D1643 by Aurora Rettore; Parlophone EJ]1111 by 
Elizabeth Gero. 

This delicate song, its slow tempo breaking into the speed of the dance, 
is tormenting. Riccardo’s life hangs in the balance ; Oscar’s flippancy 
may save it. The melody is full of dramatic import. 





Finally he is compelled to tell Renato, who goes away. The dance 
proceeds, and presently Riccardo and Amelia meet. She implores him 
to escape. He does not recognise her at first, but when she weeps he 
knows. The mazurka continues, and above it they sing a duet. He 
says good-bye to her, but Renato steps in and stabs him. There is instant 
confusion. Riccardo pardons him, explains his innocent intentions, and 
dies. Tom and Samuel hang back unobtrusively. 

None of the music after “‘ Saper vorreste ’’ can be obtained 
on records, although it is among Verdi’s best creations. There 
is an Italian H.M.V. record of the dance music (R10573) but 
the chorus is omitted, and the Finale to Act II is introduced 
in an orchestral arrangement. It is a pity that this last and 
wonderful scene is so neglected, while operas by Donizetti 
and Giordano have been recorded in full. 


In ‘*‘ Un Ballo in Maschera’”’ beautiful music and great 
tragic power are allied ; but it must always live under a stigma 
by reason of Massachusetts, Tom, Samuel, and such lines as 

‘* O figlio d’ Inghilterra ’’ and ‘“* Addio, diletta America.” 


But the recording companies could give it more popularity. 
Several good records are withheld from the general catalogues, 
and much good music is withheld from the studio. But this 
particular opera must be accustomed to ill usage. It should 
be a famous work. The contentions over its production 
inspired the people to shout “ Viva VERDI!” But the 
block-headed censors were busy trying to destroy Art, and 
did not notice that the crowds were really crying “ Viva 
Vittorio Emmanuele Re D’ Italia !”’ , : 


Let us have more of this remarkable opera. 
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PETER DAWSON | 


some Fragments of Autobiography 
by W. S. MEADMORE 


ETER DAWSON has recorded over three thousand songs, 

the number of his records sold is computed at nearly 
twelve million. These are colossal figures. If his records 
were placed edge to edge they would reach from—but you 
know all that. 

‘*You’re not going to ask me the funniest thing I’ve ever 
seen, are you?” he asked me. I assured him that I was not. 
‘‘Most journalists do,” Dawson remarked, I thought, rather 
pathetically. ‘‘ But one didn’t. I showed him a cupboard I 
was making ; I was rather proud of it ; he was so enthusiastic 
that he went away and wrote an article urging wives to learn 
carpentry. To this day I don’t know what he was getting at, 
or why he came and saw me! ”’ 

We stood in his sitting-room, looking into a garden jolly 
with summer flowers and beautifully kept. 
Erect in every border, like a regiment of 
soldiers, were rugosa standards, victims of 
Peter Dawson’s passion for budding roses. 
He is an ardent gardener. But then he is 
ardent about most things he does. And 
skilful! Painting, for example. There is 
something more than the amateur in his oils 
—mostly landscape—and there was a little 
piece of a tree against a hill that would have 
given me great pleasure to hang on one of 
my walls. 

One does not talk to him long before 
discovering that he is a ‘* character,’’ almost 
what Arnold Bennett would have called 
‘‘a card.’ There’s a real, old fashioned, zest 
in him for life and living. Most things 
imterest him, and he’s done many things 
that sound surprising. When he left school 
he worked for a while in his father’s business 
—sheet and metal manufacture. 

‘‘In those days,”’ he said, *‘ | was a master 
plumber—had a certificate for it. Also I 
was a lead worker, a gas fitter, a champion 
swimmer—I won a five mile race for boys 
under sixteen on Henley Beach (near Adelaide)—I could 
drive a steam-roller or a steam-engine or any make of car, 
and I was a horse breaker. I loved horses and have always 
missed them since I left Australia. When I was a boy I 
milked six cows every morning, and I could make butter, 
plough and scythe. During the war I was an amateur soldier 

a sergeant-major in the Australian Forces. 
‘But when I was a boy my great enthusiasm was for 
boxing ; my ambition to be a prize fighter. My brother, 
a well-known Australian boxer, gave me my first lessons, and 
the old-time fighter, Jack Evans, polished me up. When 
I was nineteen I won the amateur boxing championship of 
Adelaide. 

‘* In those days I sang to amuse myself. People said I had 
a nice voice, but when I commenced having lessons it never 
occurred to me that I should ever leave Adelaide, or take up 
singing professionally. 

‘* T sang in one or two oratorios and won a gold medal at a 
singing competition in Ballarat. Then, one night, my singing 
master called and said to my father : ‘ Your boy should go to 
England. His voice would earn him a thousand a year. 
My father looked on a hundred a year as a fortune, but 
whether he believed in the thousand a year or not, he was 
disinclined to let me go—I was his best lead worker! But 
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the music-master stuck at him until, at last, the old man 
asked me if I would like to be a professional singer. Id 
never considered it and have no idea why I said that I would ! 


“The next thing I knew was that, with my brother Jim, 
I was on board a ship, on my way to England. 

‘We left the boat at Tilbury and came by train to 
Fenchurch Street. We seemed to travel over a sea of smoke- 
belching chimneys ; as I watched the miles of slums passing 
the carriage window, I thought, ‘Sothis is London!’ and 
wished myself back in Australia. 

** The South African war had just come to its long -drawn-out 
end ; peace had been declared the very day on which I arrived 
in London. I walked out of Fenchurch Street Station in 
all the glory of a top hat worn for the first time, but had not 
got many yards before it was snatched from 
my head and thrown high in the air. I 
never saw it again. If you had a hat in 
London that day you either threw it in the 
air yourself, or someone else did so for you. 
Men and women were dancing in the street ; 
most of that night I was turning the handle 
of a barrel organ. When I wasn’t, Jim was. 

“So, at the age of twenty, I came to 
London, to have singing lessons of Sir 
Charles Santley. 

‘“Santley didn’t know much about the 
voice, but he was a grand fellow for 
oratorio. He had sung them all and knew 
them all. He helped me an awful lot. 
Once I said to him: ‘ I shan’t be coming to 
you any more. ‘ How’s that?’ he said. 
*‘Money’s given out,’ I ruefully replied. 
‘Don’t you dare give up your lessons,’ he 
said. ‘The money doesn’t matter.’ 

‘I lived in a couple of rooms at 
Kennington—a bedroom and a sitting-room 
with a piano and a fire. Every morning 
I had a haddock for breakfast; for the 
rooms and the food I paid seven shillings a 
week. What other food I had during the day I got at the 
‘Café de Lockharts.’ I can still see the large notice with 
‘Cup of Coffee, 1d. Small do. 4d.,’ and remember walking 
in and asking for a small do. ! 

‘When I had the money I went to the gallery at the opera. 
Then the queue at Covent Garden formed at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon ; the performance began at eight and was rarely 
over until long past midnight. But what singers there were ! 
—Melba, Caruso, the brothers de Reszke, Kirkby Lunn, 
Sammarco, Renaud, Plancon and a host of others. More 
often than not, after the opera, | would walk home to 
Kennington. 

‘*Sometimes Santley would say: ‘What are you doing 
to-night?’ and invite me to dinner. Afterwards he would 
pass me his fierce black Spanish cigars. It took a strong 
stomach to tackle one of them! But I could smoke anything 
in those days. Until I was married I used to puff away at 
coarse Irish twist, but my wife could not endure the smell of 
it in the house. So Irish twist had to go. 

‘*Engagements began slowly to come my way. Then 
there were more smoking concerts and dinners where singers 
were required than there are now. Sometimes I would get as 
many as four engagements on one night for the ‘ one-one,’ 
as the guinea fee was called. 
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‘The great meeting place of the singers at these functions 
was then the Long Bar at the Holborn Restaurant which 
remained open until twelve-thirty. .Here I would encounter 
Barclay Gammon, Tom Clare, Harry Dearth, Stewart Gardner, 
Harold Wild, Ernest Pike and many another singer, like 
myself, on the threshold of their career. 


‘‘Santley, ever a good friend, introduced me to Madame 
Albani, the great Wagnerian singer, then planning a tour in 
the West of England. I remember calling on N. Vert, an 
agent of forty years ago, in his office at 6, Cork Street, and 
singing to her. She turned to Vert: ‘ This is the finest voice 
I’ve heard for years.’ I walked down Cork Street that after- 
noon with a contract for the tour in my pocket, my head high 
in the air. 

‘*Santley sang at one or two of the concerts on the tour 
and there were, besides, of course, Albani, Wolff, the violinist, 
and Signorina Ravogli, the operatic contralto. 


‘‘ Back in London again, I met Henry Wood, Robert 
Newman and William Boosey. The former two gave me 
engagements for the proms, the latter for the ballad concerts. 
That was the beginning for me. To sing, in those days, at 
these concerts was a great thing, and meant that one had 
really got a step on the slippery ladder of success. But I 
wasn’t yet out of the wood. I still had to count my ha’pennies 
and drink * small dos.’ 

‘*1 married on nothing, Annette George, a soprano with a 
lovely voice who sang in musical comedy and pantomime. 
We spent our honeymoon at Brighton on £5 presented to me by 
my father-in-law. It was a week-end honeymoon, for I was 
married on a Saturday ; on the Monday I was back in town 
recording for Edison Bell. 


‘** Annette George shared many a tour in far lands with me. 
But alas ! a few years ago when we were motoring near Leeds 
our car was hit by a large Ford which not only tore away its 
side, but very badly injured my wife. She has never com- 
pletely recovered from that accident. 

‘** When I was first married I had little money—especially in 
the summer months when there was no outlet for singers unless 
one blacked one’s face and twanged a banjo on the sands. 
So I had the idea that I would be a Scotch comedian and sing 
Scotch songs! I strolled into Morris Angels and bought a 
comic kilt outfit, from there | went to Clarksons and invested 
in some weird wigs. By great good luck I got on as an extra 
turn at the old Oxford. The result of this was a ten week 
engagement on the Moss and Stoll tour. 

‘* Imagine my feelings when I found that I was to open at 
Glasgow ! 

“If ever I write a book I shall call it ‘From Scotch 
Comedian to Opera House ’ ; three years later | was appearing 
at Covent Garden in the first season of German opera sung in 
English, Hans Richter being the conductor. The repertoire 
was the Ring and the Mastersingers, my salary, £4 a per- 
formance, w'th a guarantee of not less than three performances 
a week. This was all right, what was wrong was that I had to 
rehearse for three months for nothing. During most of the 
operas there were long waits, many of the singers would 
fill up their time at an adjacent hostelry known as ‘ The 
Grapes.’ ‘The Grapes’ did better out of the opera than we 
singers ; I am sure the management was very sorry when the 
season came to an end. 


‘“One night, during an hour interval in the Mastersingers, 
a game of poker was proposed. When I got up I was the 
richer by some four pounds—a lot of money to me then! I 
stuffed the money in a bag slung over my costume and went 
on for the street fight. The stage was almost dark, in the 
scrimmage my bag was burst open, my money went rolling 
all over the stage. 1 just about rescued my fare home! 

“Melba sang this season. She used to chew Australian 
wattle gum for her throat—she had it sent over—and when 
she went on would take the gum from her mouth and leave it 
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on a glass plate that was placed in the wings for this purpose. 
One night, while she was on the stage, a stage hand substituted 
a chew of tobacco for the gum. Melba came off and put it in 
her mouth. She was furious and was not appeased until the 
whole of the stage staff had been dismissed! But they were 
all back at their posts on the following evening. 


‘In 1926, Dixon Rider, the Canadian singer, said to me 
that it was about time I did something worthy of my voice 
—I should give a series of West End song recivals. So for three 
years I studied German lieder with him. When I thought 
I was ready I gave four recitals at the Wigmore Hall and 
a further four at the Aeolian. Of course, I lost money on the 
venture, but it was worth it. I’d rather sing these songs than 
any other, and I enjoyed these recitals immensely. When, 
in 1931, I was touring Australia with Mark Hambourg, it was 
obvious I could not sing tripe while he was playing classical 
music, and I venture to think that the songs I did sing during 
that trip would have been worthy of any singer. 


‘* I’ve sung in oratorio, opera, at concerts, and on the music 
halls, to say nothing of making gramophone records and 
broadcasting. Not such a bad record? I’ve toured Australia 
and New Zealand seven times, South Africa thrice and I’ve 
also sung in India, Burmah, the Straits Settlements, and 
China and Japan. The odd things that have happened to me 
on these tours would fill a book. In South Africa I was billed 
as ‘ The King of Record Makers : Over Two Million Records.’ 
I was told that a Zulu chief was very keen to meet me ; but 
when he did he was terribly disappointed. Somehow or other 
he had got into his head that I had two million wives ! 


‘One trip to Australia, on a P. & O. liner, the purser came 
up to me and said: ‘ Suite all right, Mr. Dawson?’ ‘ Fine,’ 
I said. He winked mysteriously. ‘Got something much 
better for you.’ He showed me a most palatial suite and 
I changed over. A few days later he remarked: ‘Do you 
know, Mr. Dawson, we sell more of your whisky up and down 
this line than any other brand.’ When I told him that I was 
only Dawson the singer and not the Dawson of whisky fame, 
his face was like the fire-proof curtain coming down at a 
theatre ! 


‘Once my name was confused with Herbert Dawson the 
organist—a concert committee wrote regretting they could not 
offer me an engagement as usual, but they had decided to 
have a vocalist at their next concert ! 


“IT haven’t told you anything of my gramophonic ex- 
periences—there was an article in THE GRAMOPHONE, 
January, 1933, about these*—and, of course, there is not the 
slightest doubt that I owe everything to the gramophone.”’ 








Before I finally went I discovered two more of Peter 
Dawson’s hobbies. One was making moccasins for his friends. 
The other is song writing. During the last two years he has 
composed a dozen songs. They are widely known and include 
Rudyard Kipling’s Boots and Route Marching, and aiso 
Westward Ho. But published under the name of J. P. McCall, 
few people associate the composer’s name with that of Peter 
Dawson. 


I left him more than ever convinced that he was “‘ a card.”’ 
When I got home I pulled out what records I had of his and 
cranked the gramophone for a couple of hours. Then I 
marvelled no longer at those colossal figures of three thousand 
songs recorded and nearly twelve million records sold. Great 
company, whether talking or singing. 





* Peter Dawson made his first records for the Edison-Bell Company 
(1904)—on the old wax cylinders. These became so popular that when 
the vulcanite disc process was discovered, he was approached by H.M.V. 
to make records for them. They offered him a fee for each song sung 
or a royalty of a shilling on each record sold. Dawson accepted the 
suggested fee per song. He has since computed that had he chosen to 
sing on the royalty basis that he would have made nearly half a million 
pounds! 
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1856—SOUSA— 1932 


The Patron Saint of Martial Music 
Member of the Royal Victorian Order 
by JOHN D. LAWLER 


OUSA !—why, the very name has come to mean, for most 

people, the blare of brass, the bitter-sweet of clarinet and 
oboe, the liquid mellifluity of flute and saxophone and the 
beat of drum, all united in that most stirring and heartening 
of compositions, the military march. It is by his contributions 
to this type of music that John Philip Sousa has gained 
immortality. 

Born at Washington, D.C., U.S.A., November 6th, 1856, 
of Spanish-German parents, Sousa quite 
early in life made manifest his aptitude 
for music as a career; accordingly he 
was put to the study of the violin and 
harmony. The strength of his musical 
aptitude may be gauged when it is men- 
tioned that at the age of sixteen years 
he was conducting the orchestra in a 
variety theatre. Shortly after, he com- 
menced a period of eight years touring 
with various theatrical companies during 
which he made two unsuccessful attempts 
at musical comedy writing, the second 
one, *‘ Katherine,’’ never even reached 
the stage. 

In 1880 he was appointed to the direc- 
tion of the U.S. Marine Band, thereby 
beginning an association which it can 
safely be said was equally beneficial to 
both parties. The band was brought to 
a fine pitch of perfection by its talented 
conductor, while Sousa gathered valuable 
experience in the demands upon com- 
position peculiar to this combination of 
instruments. The fruits of this experi- 
ence are very evident in the immaculate 
clarity of his orchestration, resulting in 
music with as great an appeal to the heart and head as to the 
feet. Although his connection with the Marine Band 
definitely placed Sousa’s feet upon the path leading to fame 
via martial music, it was the formation of his own band in 
1892 which brought him world-wide recognition. A tour of the 
world during 1910-11 was marked everywhere by enthusiastic 
receptions, while up to the time of his death in 1932, no 
national celebration or exhibition (pardon, exposition) was 
considered complete without the presence of Sousa and his 
famous band. 

Evidently heartened by the success of his band music, 
Sousa made some further attempts at musical comedy sub- 
sequent to 1892. Three of these achieved a passing popularity, 
‘** El Capitan ” (I’m not sure what relation, if any, this bears 
to the march of that name) (1896); ‘‘ The Charlatan ”’ 
(1897); ‘*‘ The Bride Elect ’’ (1898). The first two were also 
produced in London during 1898. It is solely by virtue of his 
marches, however, that Sousa’s name is and will be 
remembered. 

A very unsatisfactory state of affairs is revealed in that of 
the ninety odd marches written by this composer less than 
two dozen have received the attention of the recording 
people. We must take consolation in the fact that those 
which have been recorded are numbered amongst his finest 
efforts, and are performed by the world’s best bands. Some 
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of them are by Sousa’s own organisation. The records, 
together with some remarks intended to assist in discrimination, 
are listed below.* 


Let us begin with what is perhaps his most popular march, 
‘The Washington Post.’ The recording which automatically 
comes up for first mention is that by Sousa’s Band. For those 
who like their musical interpretations with the touch of 
authority, this is the version. On the other side of the scale 
I must mention that this disc appears 
to be quite early electric, I should say 
about 1927 or late 1926. Also the record 
appears only on U.S. and Canadian Victor 
Catalogues (20191, coupling ‘El Capi- 
tan’’). If required elsewhere a special 
importation would be necessary. 

Taking both these facts into considera- 
tion, I think the best proposition is the 
Coldstream Guards’ effort on H.M.V. 
B3787 of mid-1931 vintage. Other ver- 
sions are: Royal Air Force Band, a 


double track recording (Col. DB567, 
coupling ‘“‘ Stars and Stripes’’). I am 
not saying anything about this one 


beyond the fact that I disapprove of 
double track records on technical 
grounds. Columbia gives us another one, 
this time by the National Military Band 
(1088, coupling “ El Capitan’’). The 
Parlophone contribution is on the grand 
scale; by Massed Military Bands, foreign 
I believe, the catalogue number is £6152. 
Turning to the cheaper lists, Regal- 
Zonophone supply three records, the 
Black Diamonds Band (T6146), Silver 
Stars Band (G7122) and the Kneller 
Hall Band (MR584, coupling “‘ El Capitan’). From the 
Decca catalogue you may have the Westminster Military Band 
(F 2671, coupling ‘“‘ Manhattan Beach’’). All things con- 
sidered, I think the Kneller Hall Band Regal-Zonophone disc 
seems to offer the best value in this class. ‘“‘ The Stars and 
Stripes Forever’’ has achieved almost equal popularity to 
that of the ‘‘ Washington Post.’ Here again we have a 
recording by Sousa’s Band (H.M.V. B2370, coupling ** Fairest 
of the Fair’’). Although this one is obtainable on the English 
catalogue I do not recommend it for the same reason as I 
have rejected the previous record by the same band. Another 
H.M.V. record is by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra 
(E556, coupling “‘ El Capitan ’’), and if not coming strictly 
within the confines of military music, this is nevertheless a 
stirring performance. The playing, as one would expect from 
the Philadelphians, is superb, and the recording quite worthy 
of the playing. As I have said this disc smacks of the concert 
hall rather than the parade ground, and so to the purists the 
recently issued Coldstream Guards record (H.M.V. B8095) 
will be more acceptable. This is closely followed by the 
Grenadier Guards issued about 1930 (Col. 5474). 

Other records are R.A.F. Band (Col. Double Track DB567, 
coupling ‘‘ Washington Post ’’), Massed Bands (Parlo. E6110), 


* The coupling title of a record has only been indicated in 
cases where this has also been composed by Sousa. 
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Chenil Military Band (Decca F1673), National Military Band 
(Regal-Zono. T5135), Silver Stars Band (Regal-Zono. G7088). 
Of these you may take your pick, they are all much of a 
muchness. Concerning the march “‘ E] Capitan,”’ I am inclined 
to vacillate between three excellent recordings: The 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. E556, coupling 
“Stars and Stripes’’), the Coldstream Guards (H.M.V. 
B2941), and the National Military Band (Col. 1088, coupling 
** Washington Post ’’). 


My advice to intending purchasers is to hear these three 
and judge for themselves. For those stern adherents to the 
maxim, military bands for military music, there will only 
be two. The Philadelphia’s rendering will automatically 
drop out. Of the rest, there is one from Parlophone, played 
of course by Massed Military Bands (E6087), three from 
Regal-Zono., Silver Stars Band (G7087, coupling ‘‘ Liberty 
Bell ’’), Kneller Hall Musicians (MR584, coupling *“* Washing- 
ton Post ’’), and the National Military Band (T5366, coupling 
‘“‘ Liberty Bell’’), one on the Decca catalogue by the 
Westminster Military Band (F2201), and on the U.S. and 
Canadian Victor catalogue only, Sousa’s Band (20191, 
coupling ‘“‘ Washington Post ’’). 


** Fairest of the Fair ”’ is represented by only one recording, 
an elderly H.M.V. of vintage 1926 by Sousa’s Band (B2370, 
coupling “ Stars and Stripes ’’), so there is no choice. ‘* The 
Gridiron Club ”’ and ‘*‘ The Pride of the Wolverines ”’ are both 
on H.M.V. B2869. The English date of issue, December 1928, 
makes the fact of it being the only version available not quite 
so hard to bear. The titles “‘ Riders of the Flag ”’ and ‘‘ Golden 
Jubilee,”’ also offer no choice to the purchaser. Sousa’s Band 
are again the sole executants (H.M.V. B3287). 


A similar state of affairs is apparent in the recording of 
“Hands Across the Sea,’’ Sousa’s Band (H.M.V. B4026). 
This was one of the last records made for Victor by Sousa 
before his death in 1932. The Grenadier Guards Band have 
supplied the finest available recording of the ‘‘ King Cotton ”’ 
march on Col. DB1158, coupled with ‘“‘ Invincible Eagle.” 
Runners-up are the Westminster Military Band (Decca 
F2046) and Arthur Pryor’s Band (H.M.V. B2327). The 
latter is a trifle venerable (1926), I am not very keen on the 
early records of this band anyway. The “ Invincible Eagle,”’ 
played by the Grenadier Guards and coupled with “ King 
Cotton’ noticed above, is excellent value. That it is the 
only recording at present obtainable matters not one little bit. 
It represents the Grenadiers at their very best and everyone 
knows what that means. ‘ Liberty Bell ’’ has been recorded 
by the Coldstream Guards (H.M.V. B2501), the National 
Military Band (Col. 1052), Massed Military Bands (Parlo. 
E6206, coupling ‘“‘Semper Fidelis’’), Silver Stars Band 
(Regal-Zono. G8892, coupling ‘‘ El Capitan’), the National 
Military Band again (Regal-Zono. T5366, coupling “ El 
Capitan’), Grand Massed Bands (Regal-Zono. MR640), 
and the Chenil Military Band (Decca F1673, coupling “‘ Stars 
and Stripes ”’). 


My choice from this batch lies between three : The Columbia 
National Military Band, the Regal-Zono. Massed Bands and 
the Parlophone Massed Bands. ‘‘ Sabre and Spurs ”’ is only 
available on one record. However, as the Coldstreamers are 
in fine form, we shall not worry unduly (H.M.V. B2963). 
The Sousa recording of this march, with “‘ Solid Men to the 
Front ’’ on the reverse (Victor 20305), is only obtainable in 
U.S.A. and Canada. Of the three dises of ‘‘ Semper Fidelis,”’ 
I would recommend that by the Grand Massed Bands (Regal- 
Zono. MR813). The Coldstream Guards are also good (H.M.V. 
B2647). The inevitable Massed Military Bands play the 
march for Parlophone (E6206, coupling “ Liberty Bell ’’), 
while the Black Diamonds and U.S. Marine Band can be 
heard respectively on Regal-Zono. T1743 and Regal-Zono. 
T5050. “‘ The High School Cadets ’’ march has four recordings 
to its credit. The Grenadier Guards (Decca M451) can be 
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eliminated without delay. This disc constitutes a severe 
departure from the usual degree of perfection associated with 
the efforts of this famous band. The recording too is con- 
siderably less than efficient. This leaves us with the Massed 
Bands (Parlo. E6067) and two Regal-Zonos—the Grand, 
Massed Bands (MR750) and the Black Diamonds (T5739, 
coupling ‘‘ Gladiators March’’). Pride of place goes to the 
former of the Regal-Zonos, MR750. 


Both the ‘ Sesqui-Centennial ’’ march and the “ National 
Game,’ have one side of one recording each; these are by 
Sousa’s Band, and the numbers are respectively H.M.V. B236! 
and H.M.V.B3010. Comment upon these would be superfluous, 
suffice it to say that the former was issued in 1927 and the 
latter 1929. On Regal-Zono. T2858, the Philadelphia Band, 
or to give them their full title, The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Band, plays “‘The March of the Mitten Men” and “ The 
Thunderer.”’ This is the only available recording of these 
two marches. The sole recording of the ‘‘ Manhattan Beach ”’ 
march is by the Westminster Military Band (Decca F2671), 
‘** Washington Post ”’ is on the reverse. The two records of 
‘The Gladiator’’ are both from the Regal-Zono. stable. 
The winner, ‘‘ The Grand Massed Bands,” is backed by ‘‘ The 
Crusaders’? march, also composed by Sousa. The other 
dise is by the Black Diamonds Band, the backing in this 
case is the ‘“*‘ High School Cadets.” 


It seems fitting that this short survey should conclude with 
the mention of a very fine selection of eight Sousa marches 
played by the Grenadier Guards Band (Col. DX455). The 
titles featured in this record are : Side 1—‘‘ Stars and Stripes,”’ 
* Fairest of the Fair,’’ ‘‘ The Gladiator March,” ‘“ Liberty 
Bell.”’ Side 2—‘*‘ Washington Post,’ “‘ King Cotton,” “ El 
Capitan,’ ‘“‘ Manhattan Beach.’’ The arrangement of the 
tunes is eminently sensible, the recording is a perfect specimen 
of the art as we know it to-day, and the playing ? Well, just 
you listen to it and swell with pride that the band is British. 


Although it has been my endeavour to make the preceding 
list of records complete, there may be one or two titles which 
have escaped my vigilance. In extenuation, I would point 
out that, without a detailed list of the composer’s works 
before one, it is exceedingly difficult to make quite certain 
that no titles have been overlooked, especially in view of the 
fact that all compilers of catalogues, with the exception of 
Columbia and Victor, do not regard Sousa as being of sufficient 
importance to merit a classification all to himself. I have been 
forced, therefore, to rely upon my own keenness of vision in 
wading through the various lists. 


NOW READY 


POPULAR TELEVISION 


By H. J. BARTON CHAPPLE, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E. 


The well-known Television Authority 


HIS is a book for all radio enthusiasts and others 
who want a simple explanation of what Television 


is, how it works, and how it is tecoming established as 
a home entertainment. It gives you the whole story 
and clears up many foints that perplex the average 
listener to-day. Get a copy of this fascinating handbook. 


126 pp. 2/6 net 


From a bookseller or by post 2/9 


PITMAN - PARKER STREET - KINGSWAY - W.C. 2 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Vincenzo Bellini 


Bellini died on September 23rd a hundred years ago, at 
Puteaux in France. 


The idol of Italy, London and Paris, was found dead in the 
iouse of English friends who had left him alone for the day, 
to go to Paris. His story was told by F Sharp in THE 
(;RAMOPHONE for June 1925 (Vol. ITI, pp. 10-16). 


The Treasury of Music 


The Monthly Letter for August issued by E.M.G. Hand- 
made Gramophones, Ltd., announces the inauguration of 
The Treasury of Music which will consist of exclusive pressings 
(12-inch, 6s. each) of rare and interesting music of all dates, 
including some important 
works which have not only 
never been recorded, but 
have never before been 
published or performed. 

Of the first three records 
in the Treasury, that of 
Bach’s Trio-Sonata in G 
major for Flute, Violin and 
Basso Continuo is reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue, while 
those of Three Songs by 
Schumann and of P. H. 
Erlebach’s Four Pieces for 
Voice and Strings, were 
noticed and highly recom- 
mended by F Sharp last 
January (Vol. XII, p. 296), 
when they were sent to us 
from la Boite & Musique in 
Paris. 

There is no need to point out the value of this series to our 
readers, whose confidence in the enterprise of their staunch 
friends in Grape Street is well established and well deserved. 


Brinkwells 


The reference last month (p. 106) to the woodland environ- 
ment of the cottage where Elgar’s Violin Sonata in E minor 
was written has prompted a reader, Mr. Herbert Brown of 
Walmer, to send us a new photograph of Brinkwells, near 
Fittleworth, in Sussex, on one wall of which is a small plaque 
inscribed “‘ Sir Edward Elgar lived in this house from 1917 
to 1919.” 


The scores of the Quintet in A minor and of the String 
Quartet also bear the note *“‘ Brinkwells, 1918.”’ 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


Last, December the Manchester Gramophone Society cele- 
brated its coming of age with a birthday cake sporting 
twenty-one candles and with a gargantuan latch-key presented 
to its President, Mr. E. F. Foster. That this latch-key was no 
vain symbol of freedom and adventure is evident from a letter 
received from Mr. Foster in the course of which he writes : 
‘** Our Society is looking forward to a big start in September, 
with a new venue, the Central Library, one of the most palatial 
buildings in England ; also with a new Expert Senior, all-range 
horn, having gained a narrow vote over an electric instrument, 
on the ground of reliability. The outlook is brighter than for 
several years.” 





Brinkwells 


Hart House Quartet 


Arrangements have been made for a visit to this country in 
the autumn of one of the most famous string quartets in the 
world—the Hart House Quartet of Canada. 

Founded some years ago by the Hon. Vincent and Mrs. 
Massey, its members—-Geza de Kresz, leader ; Harry Adaskin, 
second violin ; Milton Blackstone, viola, and Boris Hambourg, 
‘cellist—-have travelled in all parts of Canada, America and 
this country and are exponents of the finest in Canadian 
musical achievement. Some of their records are in the posses- 
sion of the Prince of Wales. 

They are expected to reach this country in September and 
during that month they will appear in London, in all prob- 
ability in a joint recital with Myra Hess. It is expected they 
will also broadcast. Later 
they will make a tour of 
the provinces. 


From U.S.A. 


Brunswick and Decca 
records have long paved the 
way for the riotous success 
of American singers whose 
visits to our shores begin 
with B.B.C. broadcasts and 
appearances at the London 
Palladium. The Boswell 
Sisters and the Mills 
Brothers have been with us 
again, and this time it was 
the illness of John Mills 
which curtailed the tour of 
the latter ensemble, much 
as the mumps of Connie 
Boswell ruined that of the sisters last year. 


Bing Crosby still holds off, but we did have a chance of 
hearing the famous Street Singer, Arthur Tracey, who has made 
such a host of friends over here and who likes us all so much 
that he is going to stay in England to make films with Herbert 
Wilcox. 


Their gramophone records are our concern, but it is worth 
noting that the personalities of the singers have most favour- 
ably enhanced their appeal to our public wherever they have 
appeared. 


Greta Keller also paid a short visit from New York and is 
coming over again this autumn; but she is an artist who made 
her name here and on the Continent before she ever went to 
America. This summer her European tour was a crowning 
triumph, and we cannot forbear to quote one passage (sent 
to us in this translation) from an article in a Copenhagen 
paper. 

‘“‘ She is simply marvelous. . . . Her fame is in the fearest 
contact with the microphone. Without that her voice is only 
little—and anyhow so little, that she could not sing in a 
restaurant with all its plate-noise, etc. But the little voice 
is sounding more lovely than you would ever think. It is so 
filled up with beauty that you can make the engineers make it 
ten and twenty times bigger through the loudspeaker, for 
gold is like that. You can do with it what you like. Still it 
will be gold and keep its glamour.”’ 


Miss Keller ought to treasure her press-cuttings. 
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SECOND 


No. 1.—L.8.0. (Abendroth). H.M.V. D1454-8. Philadelphia 


(Stokowski). H.M.V. D1499-1503. Royal Philharmonic 
(Weingartner), Col. L2145-9. State Opera, Berlin 
(Klemperer). Parlo. E10807-12. 


Of the two H.M.V.s, Abendroth’s is the more solemn ; 
and while its heaviness does not seem to be excessive, the 
lighter stride of Stokowski may be preferred. The volume of 
the latter is naturally greater, and the bass has a fuller 
reverberation ; but the string tone is not so smooth. In 
certain places (e.g., the beginning of the great tune in the 
finale) Stokowski loses power by too great speed; but if he 
is too fast here, Abendroth is too slow. My own choice of 
pace for this theme is Klemperer’s, though both his and 
Weingartner’s record (the latter comes very near it) make 
the theme sound more gentle than the others (in using the 
word “ gentle ’’ I am, of course, considering also the recording 
of the time). For the general weight and substance of the 
work the newer recording is wanted. There is in Weingartner’s 
reading something of the Toscanini “ all-through’”’ feeling 
that, the more it is heard, impresses one as valuable. But in 
Brahms this poses the problem of whether we want to 
emphasise the ruggedness or the subtlety. A still better 
example than any presented in these symphonies can be 
found in the opening of the “‘ Haydn” variations, where 
Toscanini makes the five bars sound like one cantabile phrase, 
and most conductors push out the start of each bar, to some 
extent. I cannot see in it anything but a matter of choice : 
it seems a good instance of each method being good for the 
people who like it, and neither being in any sense “ wrong.”’ 

In the Andante Klemperer is deadly slow, Abendroth a 
little stodgy and woolly-toned, Weingartner admirable in 
sensibility and speed, and Stokowski a little romantically- 
waving and weaving, in his well-known manner. The con- 
ception that pleases me best (and this applies to the greater 
part of the work) is Weingartner’s ; but of course the records 
are Older, and the Philadelphia’s newer ones are bound to 
make a good deal of difference. I am not sure that Stokowski 
is a born Brahmsian. The difference in definition of the basses 
at the start of the third movement (Stokowski and Wein- 
gartner), together with the difference in the blending of tone 
(here I prefer the latter, though it has obvious defects, con- 
sidered as recording), mark a considerable gap in processes ; 
but there is something very bland in the way in which points 
emerge, in Weingartner, and I find much to admire in his 
suavity. Klemperer, with a slightly quicker pace, also 
provides a charming impetus for this tripping movement : 
his best work, I think; but his recorded tone is, I fear, too 
small to please sufficiently now. Writing, as I do in these 
Second Reviews, on an entirely fresh hearing of the recordings 
side by side, without referring back to my first notices, I 
would say that while the Philadelphia performance is not 
my complete Brahms, there is good, rich breadth and build 
in it. I cannot often enjoy recorded string tone, but the 
wind has, of course, strongly come up since the earlier days, 
and those who want to have before them the fullest repre- 
sentation so far given of the orchestration will naturally 
choose Stokowski; but Weingartner gives me more to think 
about, and on the whole, in spite of the more primitive 
recording, a more affectionate Brahms. 


No. 2. Berlin Philharmonic 
CA8004-8. New York Symphony (Damrosch). Col. 
L2151-5. Philadelphia (Stokowski). H.M.V. D1877-82. 

There is again an obvious gain in volume in the last-named 
recording. Clarity is not very good in the first, and though the 
second has the specially smooth values of the New York 

Orchestra, the recording is what we now call “ very old”’ ; 

and I think that Damrosch’s soundness, though in many 


(Fiedler). | Decca-Polydor 
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details pleasing, is scarcely allied with the power to make the 
most of all the varied devices and stimuli of the music. Fiedler 
plays with the slow movement very gracefully, whereas 
Damrosch seems to damp it. Stokowski’s coaxing, rather 
heavy in touch, is a good instance of its kind: but I always 
feel that the composer could better be left a little more to 
himself. The tone-detail here is most interesting (Stokowski). 
This conductor’s hand lies a little depressingly on the third 
movement, I feel. ‘It has not quite the dapper openness, 
combined with engaging modesty, that I feel is inherent in 
the music. Fielder gets this better, quickening up a bit soon 
after the start. Damrosch is pleasingly quiet. His plucked 
strings, here as earlier, stand out a bit too much in proportion 
to the rest. In the finale Fiedler records in a woolly way that 
cannot now be very acceptable. Balance is not a strong point 
in the Damrosch recording. The middle of side 8, e.g., is not 
good enough. The Philadelphia must score strongly there, 
though in actual brilliance I do not think this is the biggest 
thing Stokowski has done; but it does measure up to 
something like the stature of Brahms. 


No. 3. Concertgebouw (Amsterdam) (Mengelberg). Col. 
LX220-3. Philadelphia (Stokowski). H.M.V. D1769-73. 

H.M.V. takes an extra record, the siding running: first 
movement, Col. 3, H.M.V. 3; second, Col. one and most of 
another, H.M.V. 3; third movement, Col. the rest of this 
side and one other, H.M.V. 2; and both take one disc to the 
Finale. I do not think those three sides for the Andante quite 
stand in proportion, in the Phily’s reading. I have only 
two timings of the work, in my score, one being by Goossens 
(324 mins.), and the other by Wood (3134). Average times for 
the four movements seem to be about 8}, 94, 54-6, and 8-8} 
minutes respectively. I have not attempted to time these 
two recordings. Some energetic statistician might keep 
timings of various conductors in different works, and give us 
an annual table. It would be interesting to find out what 
varieties of interpretation it would suggest. 

Of these two, Mengelberg is on the whole rather hefty. I 
am writing without referring to my former review, where I 
believe I drew attention to his tendency to pull the music 
about, while praising his best qualities. In the recording 
of tone, Columbia’s wind pleases me well. Stokowski’s is 
the better all-through drive, though for Brahms Mengelberg’s 
weightiness, in its best use, is a valuable quality, when he 
does not become ponderous, which is his besetting weakness ; 
perhaps partly personal, partly national. The danger in 
Brahms used to be in over-emphasising his solidity. I thought 
we had got over that. Indeed, there is the opposite danger, 
of jipping him up too much. In the second movement, I 
think Mengelberg has it, for the handsome, fresh-faced charm 
of his pace and colour. Stokowski is a little solemn for this 
gentle, dewy music—one of the soul’s true refreshers. He 
comes out at his best, I think, in the third, where Mengelberg 
appears to miss the last inwardness of the music, though 
going commendably straight at it, most of the time. In 
such matters personal feeling must answer for much, both in 
player and listener. My feeling is that Stokowski gets the 
poise better, though I could understand someone suggesting 
that he comes near, at instants, to preciousness. In the 
biggest of spreading movements I think the latter scores. 
I do not quite like his string tone, and rarely have been able 
to. There is less, to my mind, in the fundamental colour- 
values between these two recordings than between most of 
these I have been comparing. Columbia suits me better, 
in that way, in this Third. I wonder if there be any who 
think this No. 3 tough? It is enormously rewarding—one of 
the world’s grandest bracers. What a lift in those themes, 
and what tenderness beneath their power! Brahms for ever! 

W. R. A. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski : Scheherazade 


(Rimsky-Korsakov). DB2522-7 (12in., 36s.). 

This work is always a bit of a burden, apart from the ballet. 
There is such a lot of it—twelve sides here—and there is not 
really a lot of matter in it. This Russian Orientalism soon 
cloys on me. Others may like it better. A little recorded 
Scheherazade, then, goes a long way ; a lot of decoration and 
not much matter. Such was always Rimsky’s weakness, in 
conjunction with that Russian passion for playing with bits 
of coloured glass and perpetually saying the same thing over 
again. What colossal bores some of these Russians could be 
to. those who like a bit of mind in their music—and what 
gorgeous colour-painters! Ballet, anyway, needs to be taken 
in with eye and ear working together. It is an odd shimble- 
shamble that the ballet story is altogether different from 
Rimsky’s original one, employing only half of the music, the 
first part of it dealing with the meeting of the Sultan and his 
brother, and their going hunting (second movement of the 
original) ; and the other part, with the harem goings-on during 
their absence, their return, and the Sultan’s slaying his wives 
(this seems to have given him the idea of running no more 
risks, by killing each one after the first night). This has for 
music the last movement of the original suite. The third 
movement has been used in the ballet, but is not a regular 
part of it. The first movement prefaces the dancing. _ 

The last H.M.V. recording used ten sides (3, 2, 3, 2). This 
one has twelve, each of the four movements taking three sides. 
Oddly, the discs do not give the usual titles, which are: 
(1) The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship, (2) The Tale of the Kalendar 
Prince, (3) The Young Prince and Princess, (4) Festival at 
Bagdad, then the Sea, Shipwreck. I believe the first intention 
of all was-to name the movements simply (1) Prelude, (2) 
Ballade, (3) Adagio, and (4) Finale. There is no real “ pro- 
gramme ”’ in the music ; simply the ever-present (and, to me, 
rather tiresome) Sultana, with the menacing Sultan. You 
might just as well translate the music into other Arabian 
Nights tales, at your own discretion. That is one reason, 
perhaps, why the music, apart from the stage, tends to sound 
long and monotonous: we have not the interest of a clear 
story. The opening is Rimsky’s idea for the Sultan, not the 
sea (with which, it may be remembered, the composer was 
long connected professionally). And what a magnificently rich 
tone the orchestra gets, and the recorders endisc! This is 
worth the money alone. The lady is the solo fiddle. Her 
languorous blandishments, oft-repeated, lead to the tale proper 
(at least, this is a proper tale: some are not). The Sultan 
takes a hand now and again, presumably reminding her of his 
intentions ; there is a pretty bit where his tune calms down, 
near the end (flute). There is much to admire in the music’s 
rhythmic play, and the detail of the movement is remarkably 
well brought out in this extremely clear recording. 

Second Movement.—Here, again, the rhythm is delightfully 
natty. Try to figure out the time (after the preliminary 


Sultana’s flourish). The bassoon plays beautifully this 3/8 
time tune (it begins on the third beat). Mr. D. G. Mason 
identifies the tale mentioned in the title as the third of the 
three Kalendar’s Tales in the Nights. Near the end of the 
first side of this movement there is an outburst of war-like 
trumpeting, the theme still having a little likeness to the 
Sultan’s. 

Third Movement.—Stokowski is perhaps inclined to linger 
over the music—a little, in this movement, at the expense of 
the simpler lyrical swing. First the Princess, then the Prince, 
we may suppose, though the two themes are much alike 
(second about 1 in. on side 8, clarinet, with tambourine). 
Scheherazade’s theme comes in before the end. I feel that 
Stokowski is too deliberate here, though we have more time 
in which to enjoy the orchestra’s lovely solo tone. ° 


Finale.—The Sultan’s conscience, let us say, seems to be 
worrying him. He ought to be murdering Scheherazade, and 
here he is listening in again—bad for discipline. The festival 
music leaps up. The Kalendar theme, and that of the Prince’s 
tale, crop up. The best of the ideas is the sea picture, to which 
we jump on side 11, in the shipwreck, which the Sultana 
describes the more vividly, perhaps, since she fears shipwreck 
for her happiness if she does not keep the Sultan interested. 
Rimsky, anxious not to let the lady down, puts forth his best 
efforts, and we storm gloriously on to the end, the epilogue 
reminding us of earlier themes, and predicting, I hope, that in 
spite of all they lived happily ever afterwards. These records, 
I imagine, will live, too, in the fine clear brilliance of their 
delightful colouring, for if Stokowski is not everybody’s com- 
plete Orientalist, he squeezes the last bit of colour out of the 
tube. A bit more abandon might be an improvement: it is 


. all rather sober, if always a feast for the ear that is not too 


exigent about the larger elements in composition. 


*Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted by Stokowski: Tod und 
Verklarung (Strauss). H.M.V. DB2324-6 (12in., 18s.). 


I think anybody who hears Strauss without bothering about 
dates and ‘“‘ dating ’”’ will agree that there was great stuff in 
him as a young and middle-aged man. Tod, written when he 
was twenty-four to twenty-five, was preceded by Macbeth 
and Don Juan. Strauss wrote it after an illness, which perhaps 
turned his mind to the subject, for he has always had a strongly 
objective side, fastening upon experiences or ideas vividly 
present to his mind, and not hesitating to try to make music 
out of some things which we may think are better left alone. 
After he had composed the music, Alexander Ritter wrote 
@ poem, on the lines of Strauss’s thought, which stands as 
the “programme” of the work, in four sections. It is 
scored for a large orchestra: three flutes, oboes and cor 
anglais, clarinets and bass clarinet, bassoons and double 
bassoon, four horns, three trumpets, trombones and tuba, 
two harps, drums and tam-tam, and strings. 

First Section.—In a poor garret lies the sick man. After 
a struggle with death which has exhausted him, he sleeps a 
little, smiling in a momentary dream—perhaps of his child- 
hood. Only the ticking of the clock is heard. The broken 
sounds at the beginning are also significant later. Simple 
are the means, and powerful is the suggestion of exhaustion, 
with those wood-wind intimations of delusory comfort. 

Second Section.—Early on the second side the battle begins 
afresh. Death is astir again. The feverish contest is unde- 
cided. Just before the end of side 2 we hear the Transfiguration 
motif, when the fight seems to be won for Death. 

Third Section.—(Sides 3, 4). He dreams of people and 
scenes long ago, childhood, the unthinking happiness of youth, 
manly ardour and aspiration, the world’s opposition, his 
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success against it; his present strife is mingled with visions 
of past endeavour. To the pitiful unrest the final stroke puts 
an end. We hear the former childhood theme (flute starting 
with the upward octave leap), another early theme of “‘ strife,”’ 
and the big chief theme. The music shows that the fight is 
in vain; there are warnings of the end, and on side 5 begins 
the apotheosis. 


Last Section.—The theme of childhood combines with that 
of transfiguration ; the rough places are once more made plain, 
the problems solved at last. Side 5 closes with the great theme 
in fullest comfort, its unfolding unavoidably broken by the 
turn-over of the disc. The music, grandly sustained in these 
records, still speaks directly to the heart. To some, it may 
seem out-moded. Heard with the ear of faith, and of history, 
it marks Strauss’s place in a great succession. Perhaps, too, 
it marks also something of tragedy, in his being born into an 
age that was so soon to pass, leaving him, perhaps, little to 
cling to. His later decline is difficult to account for entirely 
satisfactorily. But this music of his young manhood has 
faith, sauiidanee, astonishing maturity. If only we had more 
music of such calibre, written in what terms you will, that could 
give music-lovers something to hold on to to-day! But they 
look up, and rarely are fed as their happier fathers were 
nourished in the nineties, that had gusto and illusions—above 
all, that had a heart, and happily opened it to heartfelt music 
such as this. Ah, those, my friends, were the days ! 

W.R. A. 


New Light .—~—¢: Orchestra, conducted by J. Ainslie 
Murray: Three English Dances (Roger Quilter) and 
Drink to me only with thy eyes (arr. Quilter). H.M.V. 
B8346-7 (10in., 5s.). 


The dances take a side each, and are in the repertory of 
most amateur orchestral societies. Many will be glad to 
have this modern recording. With the exception of The 
Children’s Overture, Quilter does not excel with the orchestra, 
and I feel that Sir Edward German has pretty well said the 
last word in this type of thing. The fill-up has Quilter’s 
well-known arrangement of Drink to me only. Two records 
that can be warmly recommended to all who are satisfied 
with the music. R. W. 


DECCA 


Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam, conducted by Mengel- 
berg: Overture to Alceste (Gluck). Decca K771 (12in., 
2s. 6d.). 

This is the first Concertgebouw Orchestra record to be 
included in the cheap series. The music, I am told, was played 
in the hall so named, by a band of about eighty, on June 24th. 
In spite of technical defects, Gluck always towered (apart, 
that is, from the necessity of fighting, or being fought for—and 
it is a great mistake to estimate a man’s size by the noise his 
followers make, or, on the other hand, to deem his modesty 
weakness). Tovey hit off Gluck’s genius when he described it 
thus: “as triumphant as the British Constitution or the 
Light Brigade in blundering from precedent to precedent ”’ ; 
yet he “ shows us all modes of instrumental vibration in their 
original full health.’? Gluck saw, though he was not the first 
composer to see, what opera might be, if follies were wrought 
out; in the preface to Alceste (1767) he declared his prin- 
ciples: the overture should indicate the subject, and prepare 
the audience for it; the instruments should be introduced 
‘im proportion to the degree of passion in the words.”’ As to 
passion, we have to try to find more of that in the music than 
it is now easy to find. We speak of Gluck’s “‘ Greek purity,” 
and so on; but much “ classical ’’ music was to its composers 
and hearers highly impassioned. This is one of the difficulties 
of musical appreciation—to hear with the ears of a century and 
a half ago, when a single mild discord meant more than many 
wild ones can convey now. A “grand simplicity” was 


Gluck’s avowed aim, amidst Italian bluff and fireworks, and 
French formality. 


Gluck was fifty-three, fully ripe, and 
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determined to take a new path. Even though he was writing 
for the Parisians, and so felt bound to give them at least some 
of the things they wanted (notably ballet), he held to his 
ideals. Later he was to re-shape part of his method, but this 
overture gives us a beautiful example of its strong simplicity, 
and the smooth serenity of the performance and the recording 
are most satisfying. The music, by the way, looks less signifi- 
cant than it sounds: Gluck is not easy to judge in full by 
reading him. I have not a full score, but I see that the copy 
is given as containing parts for flutes and oboes, three trom- 
bones, a “ chalumeau,’’ presumably (there is some doubt) 
the clarinet type, with the usual strings. The theme of the 
opera is the sacrifice of Alceste to save her husband from 
death. She is willing to die in his stead, but in the end the 
two are restored to each other. Elements worth noting in the 
overture are the weighty opening chords (perhaps the sens« 
of doom), followed by the strings—pleading? ; the soft pulsa- 
tion of emotion, a little way past the middle of side 1; the 
little “‘ turn ’”’ to the strings’ theme; the contrasts of wind 
and strings ; the way in which one level of feeling is basicall) 
kept throughout, with a good deal of contrast, on a delicate 
plane. It is all far from our present experience, but sympathy 
can translate ; and the story of self-sacrifice is well prefaced 
by such music as this, elevated but not cold, dramatically 
directed but not splashing over. I find the deepest tone of the 
orchestra particularly impressive ; but the whole is good—it 
would be remarkably good for twice the money. 


W.R. A... 


Pianoforte Concerto in A major (K. 414) (Mozart): Kathleen 
Long (pianoforte) and the Boyd Neel Orchestra, conducted 
by Boyd Neel. Decca K772-4 (three 12in., 7s. 6d.). 


A Mozart pianoforte concerto for three half-crowns is a most 
welcome announcement to make and one is glad to be able to 
add that both playing and recording are well up and even 
above standard. Kathleen Long is well known as a sensitive 
artist, but Boyd Neel, who is, I believe, a brilliant and self- 
taught musician, will be a new name to many of us. 

He has formed dn orchestra of two oboes, two horns, and 
the usual strings (six first, four second violins, three violas, 
three ‘cellos and two double basses) to play a concerto never 
before recorded and of which no miniature score exists. The 
work was composed in 1782 and follows conventional lines, 
but it is full of most charming music which makes an immediate 
appeal. The second subject of the first movement is turned 
with a most gracious wit and, fortunately, the cadenza is 
not at all obtrusive. The second movement runs a serene and 
easy course, the tranquil melody now and then throwing off 
delicate glissades of notes. The layout of the Rondo is of a 
more original character. The soloist does not take up the 
Rondo theme announced by the orchestra until near the end 
of the first side and the cadenza is nicely varied by the inter- 
ruptions of the orchestra. Miss Long’s playing is delightful 
throughout, clear and well-phrased, and the ensemble is 
usually good, the conductor evidently having mastered the 
difficulties of conducting a concerto with suppleness and 
sensitiveness. 


PARLOPHONE 


Grand Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Robert Heger: 
Czar and Carpenter—Clog Dance (Lortzing) and March 
Militaire (Schubert). Parlophone E11283 (one 12in., 
4s.). 


The Clog Dance is the kind of decorous music called “ bright 
and tuneful’’ and brings to mind the not-too-abbreviated 
ballet-skirts and black silk stockings of that Empire on which 
the sun has finally set. 


Backed by a virile performance of the Schubert, this dinieid 
is in for a big popular success. The playing and recording are 
clean and straightforward. 
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Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Willy Ferrero: 
Fétes (Debussy). Parlophone R2099 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 
Fétes is one of Debussy’s most exquisite pieces of land- 
scape painting. The work from which it comes is called 
Nocturnes (in the Whistlerian not the Chopinian sense!) and 
consists of three pieces of which this is the second, the others 
being Nuages and Sirénes. 
Debussy’s own description of it is worth quoting. He says 
‘ Fétes gives us the vibrating dancing rhythm of the atmos- 
phere with sudden flashes of light. There is also the episode 
of the procession (a dazzling fantastic vision) which passes 
the festive scene and becomes merged in it. But the back- 
ground remains persistently the same, the festival with its 
blending of music and luminous dust participating in the 
cosmic rhythm.” (I quote from the translation of Vallas’ 
book on the composer.) Persons not of a metaphysical 
habit of mind will find in the music simply a lovely idealised 
representation of such a festival as one may often see in any 
small Riviera town. Bands of revellers singing and dancing, 
strings of Chinese lanterns and so forth: and when the gay 
procession (which starts on the second side) is over, the hot 
white moon gazing down on the now deserted town. This is 
one of Debussy’s loveliest endings. Here is the interpretation, 
lively but not subtle, which Signor Ferrero has given in this 
very pleasant recording in which the many picturesque 
orchestral details are much more clearly defined than in the 
other two recordings (Polydor and H.M.V.) with which I am 
familiar. 


COLUMBIA 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Tibor Polgar: 
Les Cloches de Corneville (Planquette) and Fantasia. 
Columbia DB1570 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 
The Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra play Planquette’s 
ever delightful music with a sensuous enjoyment that com- 


municates itself to the listener. A charming recording. 
A. R. 


DECCA-POLYDOR 

Yvonne Astruc (violin) and Chamber Orchestra, conducted by 
Darius Milhaud: Concertino de Printemps (Milhaud). 
Decca-Polydor CA8205 (12in., 4s.). 

Decea is evidently no believer in the silly season, judging 
by the quality of their output this month, which reaches a high 
standard of interest. Milhaud’s “‘ Spring ”’ concertino proves 
itself to be a most attractive and welcome novelty of a kind 
that genuinely enriches the meagre repertoire of the solo 
violinist. The composer provides a short note about the work, 
in which he says: “I have written this small concerto for 
Yvonne Astruc, whose manner of playing, both purposeful 
and expressive, seems to me ideal for the interpretation of a 
musical study inspired by the spring. This time my aim. has 
been to write a study in one part only, so as to centralise al) 
the feeling m one unit. The manner of writing the violin part 
is that generally used for classical concertos, the orchestra 
being reduced to a few soloists only. This small concerto can 
be played with a few soloists only or as a quintet with stronger 
(sic /) strings, but for recording purposes I have preferred to 
conduct it with twelve soloists only, whereas in a Jarge concert 
hall a greater number of strings would be preferable.’’ The 
composer then expresses his delight with the present 
recording. 

The concertino was composed as late as 1934 and was first 
performed at a concert of Milhaud’s works broadcast by the 
B.B.C in June. The orchestra used for this recording comprises 
flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, side-drum, two 
violins, viola, ’cello, and double-bass. 

When Milhaud speaks of the “ classical concerto,’’ he means 
evidently a mixture of the type in which the soloist is more or 
less continuously employed as in Bach’s D minor double 
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concerto, and the type which consists of one long movement, of 
which a good example is Weber's concertino for the clarinet, 
Op. 60. The mixture is a good one. The work of the Groupe 
des Six (Milhaud, Honegger, Poulenc, Taillefére, Auric, Durey) 
has since its formation, as long ago as 1918, not been received 
with much enthusiasm by the public, and doubtless little of 
it will be of lasting value. Milhaud has proved himself danger- 
ously eclectic, but his great creative energy and underlying 
romanticism single him out as the most attractive and 
remarkable member of the group, with the possible exception 
of Honegger. 

The tunefulness of this concertino, its delicate orches- 
tration—the lack of bass giving a characteristic lightness to 
the music—its truly spring-like feeling, as exemplified in the 
brilliant writing of the solo part, sensuous melodies, scintillating 
little cadenzas, the vivid life and colour of the little work, 
will make an immediate appeal to everyone. 


There is in it none of the brooding sensuality of Debussy’s 
L’Apres-Midi dun Faune, but rather a joyful, open-air 
happiness that dances through its melodious strains in the 
most beguiling manner. With the composer conducting his 
chosen soloist and picked orchestra, we are assured of hearing 
the music as he wishes it to sound, and the recording is most 
excellent. A. R. 
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INSTRUMENTAL 


Wilhelm Kempff (piano) and Georg Kulenkampff (violin): 
Sonata in A major ‘“ (Kreutzer),’’ Op. 47 (Beethoven). 
Decca-Polydor CA8207-10 (12in., 16s.). 

Decca has again sprung a surprise on me. Another 

‘** Kreutzer,”’ I thought wearily, looking at the labels. Why 

on earth can we not be given one of Beethoven’s other piano- 

forte and violin sonatas. 


At the end of the First Movement I was roused to an 
enthusiasm which began to kindle after the first few bars. 
The performance of this movement from every point of view 
is certainly the best that has been recorded and, in my 
experience, the best I have ever heard. It is extraordinarily 
sensitive and alive, with something even of the demonic 
quality that Tolstoy perceived in the music and at the idea of 
which we have before all laughed: and it is full of fire and 
dramatic impetus. There is at last a proper balance between 
the two instruments, and, most rare and precious quality, one 
feels the growth of Beethoven’s thought as the music proceeds. 
The movement attains its true bigness. This tremendously 
high standard of achievement is not quite maintained through- 
out, but with the exception of a too-heavy second (syncopated) 
beat in the giving out of the theme of the variations, there is 
little to criticise in the Second Movement. The interpretation 
is unusually rhythmic, turning the movement into a miniature 
ballet, but missing none of the grave beauty of the third 
(minor) variation. 

The last movement, music and playing, moves on a more 
ordinary level, but is enjoyably done. 
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I can only make a mental comparison of this recording with 
that of the Menuhins. Georg Kulenkampff has certainly not 
got Yehudi Menuhin’s technique, nor had Hepzibah that of 
Wilhelm Kempff. Honours are easy there. But the present 
players are perfectly matched in that musicianship which, 
naturally taking for granted a high standard of technique, 
always wins. The others were not. I cannot forget that first 
movement: it is a really startling achievement. 


Guila Bustabo (violin) and Gerald Moore (pianoforte): 


Praeludium and (Pugnani-Kreisler) and On 
Wings of Song (Mendelssohn). Columbia LX401 (one 
12in., 6s.). 


Whether Kreisleriana or vintage Pugnani the Prelude and 
Allegro are not very exciting music, though the brilliant young 
violinist who made such a successful debut in London last 
year makes fine play with the pieces. 

She employs a bold vibrant style and the air of decision the 
music requires while the expressive tone of a few bars at the 
end hint at greater depths than the music has allowed her. 
It is surprising, therefore, what a number of weak spots 
Mendelssohn’s simple little tune discovers in the artist. Her 
tone is unsteady, genuine feeling absent, and though Miss 
Bustabo is happier when she reaches the technical difficulties 
of Achron’s absurdly over-elaborate arrangement there is, 
in addition to one actual small flaw, still a feeling of constraint 
in this disappointing performance. I shall await the Bustabo’s 
next record with much interest, for the first side is full of a 
promise that must soon be fulfilled ; unless the player is to 
remain nothing more than a superior kind of firework. The 
recording is good and a word of praise should go to Gerald 
Moore’s excellent accompanying. A.R 


PIANOFORTE 


Sigrid Grundeis (pianoforte): Legend of St. Francis of Assisi 
(Liszt). Parlophone R2100 (one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 

It would be interesting to know what incident in the life 
of St. Francis occupied Liszt’s mind when he was composing his 
oleographic portrait of St. Francis of Assisi (to be followed by 
one of St. Francis of Paola) and it would be even more 
interesting to watch the Saint’s reaction to a performance of 
this piece. Would he feel able to speak of my sister the piano 
if not of my brother the pianist? 

It is best to dismiss St. Francis from the mind and enjoy 
these robust semi-ecclesiastical strains for what they are 
worth. There is, of course, an andante religioso on the second 
side before the grandiose conclusion. Professor Grundeis’ 
playing is somewhat wanting in clarity and in the virtuosity 
which Liszt, above all, demands, but the performance is not 
at all a bad one and is quite well recorded. 

(Further research reveals the incident as that of St. Francis 
preaching to the birds. I knew of the existence of such a 
piece, but never imagined this could be it! Sitwell gives it 
high praise in his book on Liszt (but says the companion piece 
is even more remarkable) and relates the work to “‘ the art of 
the Jesuits, to the painting and architecture of the Seicento.”’ 
If you like Jesuit baroque—lI loathe it—you will like this 
music. Others will recall a tender faded fresco in the upper 
Convent church at Assisi. It is by Giotto.) 


Harriet Cohen (pianoforte): Aria, Be contented, O my Soul 
(from Church Cantata No. 155) (Bach) and Fantasia in 

C minor (Bach). Columbia LX400 (one 12in., 6s.). 
Beautifully as Harriet Cohen plays her skilful arrangement 
of the soprano aria from the Cantata ‘“‘ Mein Gott, wie lang, 
ach lange (No. 155)” (My God, how long, oh, how long?), 
written for the second Sunday after Epiphany, I do not think 
that any transcription could capture the “ wild rhythm ”’ 
of the strings accompaniment or the quite sensuous passion— 
as Schweitzer calls it—of the lovely soprano melody here 


,oddly translated as “‘ Be contented, O my Soul,” whereas 


eé 


the original text ‘“‘ Wirf mein Herze, wirf dich noch in des 
Hochsten Liebesarme”’ is given by Dr. Stanford Terry as ‘“‘Up! 
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Arouse thee! Give thy heart into Jesu’s loving keeping ” 
and by Ernest Newman, in his translation of Schweitzer’s 
‘** Bach,” as “ Throw thyself, my heart, into the loving arms 
of the Most High.’ The idea of joyful abandonment is lost 
in the translation on the record label and also in the restrained 
tempo adopted by Miss Cohen. 

The Fantasia in C minor played by Harriet Cohen is taken 
from Vol. XXII of the complete edition of Bach’s works edited 
by Busoni (with the help of Petri and Mugellini) (Breitkopf). 
This volume contains a number of Fantasias and Fugues only 
three of which are indubitably attested (Nos 1, 3 and 5). This 
is No. 4 and was considered authentic by Spitta. It is a 
deeply interesting and beautiful work very varied in mood 
and I am grateful to Miss Cohen, not only for her fine playing 
of the piece, but for introducing me to it. The recording 
in both cases is excellent. 


*Edwin Fischer (pianoforte): Suite in D minor (Handel). 
H.M.V. DB2378 (one 12in., 6s.). 

To pass from Bach to Handel, once wrote an ardent 
Handelophile, is like going out from a cathedral into the open 
air,and there is something in the phrase, though we have since 
discovered that Bach can take off his wig as well as Handel. 

Certainly there are times when one is in the mood for a 
purely melodic rather than a contrapuntal use of music and 
in such mood Handel is a perfect companion. Leaving the 
world of Milton we enter that of Shakespeare. 

There are, amongst a good deal that is commonplace and 
ephemeral, some magnificent things in Handel’s harpsichord 
suites, and though it cannot be said that Mr. Fischer has chosen 
anything so fine as the F major suite, this one in D minor is 
unfailingly attractive. 

The music is played in fine style and with a needful variety 
of tone, the broad measures of the Prelude being followed by a 
gently whispered announcement of the Air, the first three 
variations that follow increasing in tonal power through a 
beautifully graduated crescendo. The final Presto is just a 
little muffled in tone, but otherwise brilliantly given. A. R. 


BAND RECORDS 


The Columbia is the only company from which I have any 
records this month and all four of them are of open-air per- 
formances. 

For their recent Thanksgiving Service, held in Hyde Park, 
the Daily Express had the Bands of H.M. Coldstream and 
Welsh Guards. Two bands of such calibre are much easier to 
“mass ”’ than lesser fry and as a consequence from the point 
of view of performance No. DX695 containing Haydn Wood's 
Homage March and Walford Davies’s Solemn Melody is well 
nigh perfect. The march. like most works of its kind, is rather 
dull and uninspired and is not on the same plane as its com- 
panion. All records of outside performances seem to lose 
more of the bass than of anything ; at the worst it is practically 
inaudible and at the best it is shorn of all its roundness and 
fatness. This record is no exception to the rule, and though it 
is better than most of its kind, it shows once more that there 
is still much to do before outside recording is as good as inside 
recording, even at an actual performance. 

The other three records are mementoes of the Northern 
Command Tattoo held at Nottmgham in July last, an event 
which provoked quite a “ to do” in certain socialist quarters 
in the North. These records are technically on a par with 
those made by the H.M.V. Company of the Aldershot and 
Southern Command Tattoos. The twelve-inch record (DX703) 
is, I think, the best and contains four good marches— Le 
Réve Passe, Officer of the Day, Grenadier du Caucase and 
Entry of the Gladiators. 

The two ten-inch records (DB1577-8) are labelled ‘‘ Tattoo ”’ 
Parts 1, 2, 3 and 4 respectively, and contain selections by 
massed bands, drums and fifes, pipes, bugles, community sing- 
ing, ete. I think that this brace of records gives, in about 
a quarter of an hour, a better general impression of a 
Tattoo than I have ever heard before. Ww. ms Ue 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Pro Arte Quartet: Quartet in A minor, Op. 7 (Bela Bartok). 
H.M.V. DB2379-—82 (four 12in., 24s.). 


It seems a long time ago now that I reviewed Bartok’s 
second String Quartet (Op. 17) in THE GRAMOPHONE. It was 
a Polydor issue of the days when the representation of chamber 
music in our English companies’ catalogues was very meagre 
and no work so uncompromisingly modern would have a 
chance of appearing. The spirit of the quartet, in spite of the 
different harmonic idiom, struck me as having a direct affinity 
with that of the later Beethoven quartets, a resemblance 
which Cecil Gray has also noted in his study of Bartok in 
‘* A Survey of Contemporary Music.”’ . 


The first quartet, which, as Mr. Gray says, Bartok has yet 
to surpass, is still coloured to some extent by the National 
idiom through which he was gradually working to complete 
individuality. The four sets of lovely ‘* Children’s Pieces,”’ 
which are very simple to play, afford an excellent insight into 
Bartok’s harmonic and rhythmic methods and to the type of 
figuration he employs. Perhaps they may be regarded as a 
kind of sketch book for this quartet and other larger works 
of the period. But the national flavour of the quartet is not 
of the kind to impress itself upon the listener who is expecting 
the obvious and manufactured nationalism of a _ Liszt 
Rhapsody. That is a thing purely material, but this music is 
the result of a spiritual assimilation of true Hungarian, 
Slovakian and Rumanian peasant melodies. 


I cannot better Mr. Gray’s description of the change of 
thought that led to this remarkable quartet and the two 
Portraits for orchestra. ‘‘ The quality of his thought under- 
goes a profound change, becoming more personal and intimate, 
yet curiously enough at the same time more abstract and 
remote in another sense. The rich harmonic fabric and 
brilliance of orchestral effect which one notes in the Suite, 
give place to a subtle and disembodied polyphonic. texture and 
to delicate tenuous melodic outlines, the strenuous and 
full-blooded masculinity to a spiritual, almost mystical quality 
in which austerity and reticence are curiously blent with an 
exquisite sensitiveness and a grave wistful tenderness and 
passion.” 


To the musician every bar of this quartet, so rich in new 
effects from the purely technical point of view of quartet 
writing, will be of the most absorbing interest. The emotion, 
the dramatic feeling, reach a point often of orchestral intensity 
and yet, one feels, do not strain the chosen medium unduly. 
The music is poured out with the most passionate conviction 
so that the listener without knowing in the least what is the 
programme behind this intensely personal music is swept 
along and carried up by it and into it in a way to which 
I know no parallel. The ‘‘ motto,’ I think, of the whole 
quartet lies in this short phrase which the listener should 
play over very slowly on his piano. 


r.saraicss 


The virtuosity of the performance by the Pro Arte Quartet 
is breath-taking but upon their technical brilliance is built 
a complete understanding of this most difficult score. I am 
left with the deepest admiration for their superb musicianship. 


These records should be taken home, not listened to casually 
at the dealer’s. They need listening of the most concentrated 
sort. I hail this as the most thrilling and unique work that 
has come my way for many moons. 
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*Lener t : Quartet in C minor, Op. 18, No. 4 (Beethoven). 
Columbia LX397—99 (three 12in., 18s.). 

This recording replaces the one issued during the Beethoven 
Centenary when Columbia, with a noble gesture, gave us all 
the quartets and all the symphonies. An accompanying 
leaflet gives the relevant facts about the quartet and an 
adequate analysis, but the keen musician will doubtless 
possess Sir Henry Hadow’s splendid little booklet on 
Beethoven’s Op. 18 in the “‘ Musical Pilgrim ”’ Series (Oxford 
University Press) wherewith to increase his enjoyment of the 
music. 

Hadow points out the “ anticipation of the hammer-strokes 
of the Fifth Symphony ”’ (first movement) in the Coda to 
the first movement of this quartet, and the anonymous writer 
of the Columbia leaflet notes the extraordinary resemblance 
of the main theme of the Andante Scherzoso to the opening of 
the Andante Con Moto in the First Symphony. Though the 
quartet does look back for a moment, it is, in effect, looking 
forward to the greater more spacious world of the Fifth 
Symphony for most of the time. 


The Lener Quartet’s interpretation is not sufficiently 
vigorous for my taste—the Scherzo seems positively dull— 
and one gets no feeling in the Coda of the last movement that 
*““ the music is at such white-heat of excitement that it cannot 
stop until it falls from sheer exhaustion.’ The note of defiance 
that was to be sounded in the Fifth Symphony in no uncertain 
manner is also present in this quartet, but the Lener artists 
draw the velvet glove too thickly over the mailed fist. The 
movements dispose themselves conveniently on the dises, the 
first and second movements occupying whole records and the 
last record taking the two other movements. It is this last 
record that I recommend to the impoverished. The recording 
is good throughout. 


Guarneri Quartet: Rondo alla Zingarese (from the Pianoforte 
Quartet in G minor, Op. 25) (Brahms). Parlophone R2101 
(one 10in., 2s. 6d.). 


The Guarneri Quartet give a lively, if not distinguished, 
performance of what has been called one of the most popular 
movements in chamber music. It is coloured by that 
Hungarianism against which Bartok set his face, but there is 
naturally a great deal more to it than that and the music is 
thoroughly enjoyable. 


It is a pity that the piano sounds so distant for much of the 
interest of the music is concentrated in its part. Apart from 
this the recording is good. 


Trio Sonata in G for flute (Blanquart), violin (Profitt) and 
continuo (cello, Landshof, and piano, Alban). Treasury 
of Music Series T.1 (one 12in., 6s.). 

A hearty welcome to E.M.G.’s sporting venture which makes 

a fine start with Bach’s lovely little Trio-Sonata in G major, 

a work but little known. Iam not familiar with the names of 

the players, but they give a performance which has the right 

degree of intimacy required by this true music for the chamber. 


The tender grave beauty of the two slow movements is 
well contrasted with the vivacity of the two others and it is 
the spirit of the dance not of the professor that informs the 
gay little Fugue. 

The recording and surface need not fear comparison with 
any other and the sole criticism I have to make is that I 
should have preferred the harpsichord for the Continuo 
rather than the piano, which tends to be too prominent : 
as is its nature. I imagine that E.M.G. are taking over record- 
ings made by La Boite & Musique of Paris since T.2 and T.3 
advertised in the August number of THE GRAMOPHONE 
(page villi) as the next issues have already been reviewed in 
this journal. Each record may be purchased singly and all 
particulars will be given by E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, 
Ltd., 11 Grape Street, W.C.2. A. R. 
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Schubert’s Song Cycle ‘‘Die Schéne Millerin” 


Sung by Gerhard Hiisch with Hans Udo Miiller at the piano. 


There are, I know, people who believe that critics, poor 
hacks that they are, take a sadistic pleasure in finding fault 
whenever they can, and probably nothing would convince 
such people that the critic in fact, takes the greatest possible 
pleasure in praising, even though, in this world of imperfect 
beings, his praise must, to be honest, usually be qualified. 


Naturally, this will be so in the case of a performance of a 
large-scale work like ‘‘ Die Schéne Miillerin,” which will 
expose—and mercilessly in a recorded version—even every 
small defect that may be present. 

By now the apprehensive reader of the type I have 
mentioned will expect a smashing onslaught on the unfortunate 
Gerhard Hiisch, and doubtless nothing will convince him 
that I am about to write a favourable review. Much more, 
indeed, than that. Mr. Hiisch’s performance, and that of his 
companion, is worthy of the keenest critical insight. To 
examine, critically, a truly worthy rendering of one of the 
greatest of song-cycles is a task which leaves one with a greater 
admiration for the artists who have attempted it. 


In the analysis of Pause in the altogether admirable booklet 
that accompanies the album, Neville Cardus says that 
Hiisch sings the whole cycle transposed down a tone. But 
this is far from being the case. The first song, Das Wandern, 
is in B flat (original key B), the seventh, Ungeduld, is in F 
(original key A), the eighth, Morgengruss, in A (origina! 
key C), the eleventh, Mein, is in the original key of D, Pause, 
the twelfth, is in A flat (original key B) so is Mit dem griinen 
Lautenbande, the song following. Der Jdger (No. 14) is sung 
in the original key of C minor, T'rock’ne Blumen (No. 18) in 
C minor (original key E minor), Der Miiller und der Bach 
(No. 19) in E minor (original key G minor). And the last 
song, Des Baches Wiegenlied, is sung in C (original key E)! 
All the songs not mentioned are sung a tone lower than the 
original key. I understand that Hiisch used the edition 
prepared by the eminent Dutch baritone Messchaert (d. 1922), 
in which he made not only these transpositions but also put in 
metronome and dynamic marks. This edition is regarded with 
peculiar reverence by German singers. Now Richard Capell, 
whose opinion cannot be lightly disregarded, says: ‘‘ transposi- 
tion by more than a tone is to be looked at askance. We draw 
the conclusion that Schubert’s miller must be a tenor or a very 
light, high barytone, for the sake of brightness in the earlier 
scenes of the song-cycle and the general effect of youthfulness 
evidently designed by the composer.” 


It would be academic to labour the question of transposition 
beyond the point of asking oneself whether Hiisch’s voice is of 
the right quality to suggest the character of the young miller. 
In the earlier scenes it is certainly too heavy in tone and, 
generally, the effect is rather as if a viola were playing music 
designed for the violin. A colleague, in the Musical Times,writes : 
“« One feels Hiisch’s miller to be of the studio rather than of the 
fields, that he views the heart affairs of a country lad from the 
cold heights of a University education.” 


Without subscribing to this view, one may agree that 
Hiisch’s and Schubert’s miller inhabit very different worlds, 
but whereas it would be ridiculous for a light baritone, however 
skilled, to sing ‘‘ Der Atlas,’’, is it artistically wrong to regard 
the miller as the universal type of a young man in love, irre- 
spective of his social status, or as the particular type of a young 
man who “ makes friends with a brook, whose cheeks burn at 
the sight of a pretty girl, who calls upon the flowers to be his 
go-between, and who dies for love ’’? Upon the answer to this 
question depend one’s reactions to Hiisch’s beautifully sung 
interpretation. 

Das Wandern, in spite of some carelessness, noticeable 
elsewhere, in regard to final consonants, for which the micro- 
phone may be blamed, is excellent in pace, but too heavy in 
tone. Wohin starts well but ends, as with so many other 


H.M.V. (Subscription £2 8s.) 


singers, in comparative failure. Surely it should be sung 
mezza voce throughout—the young miller is wandering along 
the bank, listening to the brook—and while the accompani- 
ment figure maintains unhurryingly the same degree of tone, 
the singer’s voice should die away on the last fréhlich nach. 
The brook holds the stage. Paradoxically enough, Mme. 
Schumann has made the best record of this song I have yet 
heard. Hiisch’s viola-like tone is beautifully suited to 
Danksagung an den Bach, with the exception of a tendency, 
rather too frequent in some other songs, to use staccato rather 
than legato. 


(The original singer of the cycle, Baron Carl von Schénsten, 
an amateur tenor trained in the Italian school, to whom it was 
dedicated, would certainly have abjured any approach to 
Sprechgesanqg.) 

There is excellent characterisation in Am Feierabend, 
though the maiden’s allen eine gute Nacht seems unduly 
tragic ! 

Hiisch has not all Gerhardt’s lovely power of anticipating 
a modulation in her voice, but he comes very near to it at the 
second change into the minor—was bist du wunderlich—in the 
exquisite Der Neugierige. There is much of the necessary fire 
and impetus in Ungeduld, rightly begun softly, but only ringing 
tenor high A’s can bring out the full passion of the climax. 
Here transposition dulls. 


It is a measure of the singer’s art that he is so successful 
with the strophic songs, of which there are so many in this 
cycle, for these are obviously much more difficult to interpret 
than the ‘‘ through-composed ”’ type. Morgengruss is charm- 
ingly done. 

[ am not sure that the pianist’s subtle rubato after the 
second verse of Des Miillers Blumen is not the most striking 
thing about the rendering of this song, and indeed Hans 
Udo Miller is magnificently in the picture throughout. 
Hiisch’s fine sense of rhythm stands him in good stead during 
Mein, an exceedingly difficult song to carry through success- 
fully. This song is the half-way house, and as the tragedy 
begins to unfold and deepen so does the singer grow in artistic 
stature. Der Jdger is properly cruel and staccato, but the tender 
phrase Mein Schat hat’s Griin so gern in Die Liebe Farbe 
surely needs absolutely legato and most tender treatment. 

How fine Hiisch’s diction can be may be heard in a phrase 
that is done in a marvellously vivid way in Die bése Farbe— 
im Sturm und Regen und Schnee. This picture he makes 
one see. 


The voice of the brook in Der Miiller und der Bach should, 
I feel, be almost as impersonal as is the voice of Death in 
Der Tod und das Madchen. ‘* Do you know what it is to 
love”’ the miller asks of it? But the brook is quite indifferent 
to human affairs. The singer achieves a really fine dramatic 
effect at the words Ach unten, da unten die kiihle Ruh, in which 
the whole tragedy of his lost love and youth seems to be 
concentrated. 

Owing to lack of space, verse 4, beginning Hinweg, hinweg 
von dem Mihlemsteg, is omitted in the last song. It is the 
verse in which the brook sends away the wicked maiden, 
though asking for her handkerchief to bind up her true love’s 
eyes, and one regrets its apparently inevitable absence. 
I know of no singer before the public to-day who could have 
got so near to success, who could have brought so much to 
his great task, as Hiisch has. A young man’s, if not a young 
miller’s, tragedy has indeed been made to live for us in this per- 
formance of Schubert’s marvellous music drama, and in the 
realisation of this let me praise once more the pianist’s share. 
The recording is so good that one ceases to notice it. 


If not a great, then a most excellent, performance which 
probably could not be bettered to-day. A. 


Seple 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


PER (baritone) with orchestra.—Papa- 

gena, Papagena and Colomba o tortorella from The Magic 

Flute (Mozart); both sung in German. Decca-Polydor 
CA8203 (12in., 4s.). 

It is a great pity that any record should be badly labelled ; 
it is worse when the record is a really fine one such as this. 
I am sorry to revert to this question once more and I hope 
Decea will not think I regard them as the only sinners. In 
the present instance we are dealing with an opera composed 
to a German text. Moreover, both songs are sung in German. 
[s it not stupid, therefore, to label one of them with an Italian 
title? It is not a case of Colomba o tortorella being so remark- 
ably familiar ; it isn’t. Hin Mddchen oder Weibchen, besides 
being the appropriate title, is probably better known to opera 
lovers of to-day. 

This, however, is my only grouse and it detracts in no way 
from the excellence of the recordings. Both of Papageno’s 
songs are admirably sung by the Munich baritone and to 
improve upon his performances would be no easy matter. 
Papagena, Papagena is especially fine. The poor bird-catcher, 
grieving over the loss of his little lady, Papagena, is preparing 
to hang himself as the best way of saying Gute Nacht to the 
falsche Welt. He gives himself a brief reprieve by counting 
one, two, three, in the hope that while he does so his lady-love 
will reappear. This part of the song is quite delightful. 

Praise is due to the unnamed conductor and his orchestra 
for securing such neat accompaniments. 


JOSEPH SCHMIDT (tenor) with orchestra.—Non piangere, 
Lit and Nessun dorma from Turandot (Puccini) ; sung in 
Italian. Parlophone R2098 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Gramophonically speaking, these two tenor arias from 
Turandot appear to be linked like Siamese twins, although 
one, Nessun dorma, is strong and the other is weak, which 
probably spoils the analogy. 

Herr Schmidt handles his Italian words in a rather peculiar 
manner, which baffles me to describe. It is possibly bound 
up in some way with a want of cleanness and precision in 
attacking certain consonants. Anyway, its practical result is 
to make it more difficult to follow the words. Apart from this, 
the singer scores a success. He sings easily and steadily with 
little trace of his former nasal tone, phrases well and brings 
out the dramatic quality of both airs. 

On the whole then, this is quite a nice little record. It is 
well recorded, though my advance copy dislikes fibres ; it 
is rather loud, but not unpleasantly so. 


MILIZA KORJUS (soprano) with orchestra under Franz 
Schonbaumsfeld.—Shadow song from Dinorah (Meyerbeer) 
and Olympia’s aria (the Doll’s Song) from Tales of Hoff- 
mann (Offenbach); both sung in German. H.M.V. 
C2770 (12in., 4s.). 

Olympia was the wonderful doll with which that stupid 
fellow Hoffmann, viewing it through magic glasses, fell in 
love. The naturally beautiful voice of Miliza Korjus is not 
the ideal one for suggesting the “ voice’’ of an automaton. 
For that matter, neither was Frieda Hempel’s ; yet Hempel 
could sing Olympia’s aria in such a manner as to convey quite 
adequately the impression of a mechanically created voice. 
The present singer cannot do so to anything like the same 
extent. Twice in the course of the song she suggests, rather 
feebly, that the spring is running down. It would have been 
much more fun to have a really good “‘ run-down” such as 
Mabel Garrison used to give us, to the consternation of friends, 
who would rush to wind up the gramophone motor. This 
version, then, has faults of style, but it is neatly and prettily 
sung. 

Poor, demented Dinorah has been dancing to her shadow 
since 1859. The Shadow song in its entirety is too long for one 
side of a twelve-inch record. It is one of the merits of the 
present recording that it gives more of Meyerbeer’s melody 
than is usually recorded. It is also very evident that the 
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young soprano sings it with the utmost ease and enjoys herself 
in the process. In fact, she romps through it ; and that is one 
of its weaknesses. Pauses receive little eunsideuntiom. the 
allegro ben moderato passages are definitely too fast and note 
values are not strictly observed, as is quite noticeable in the 
oft-repeated nein, nein, nein. The key has also been tam- 
pered with ; for the aria is written to begin and end in D flat 
major, whereas this rendering ends in the correct key but 
opens in D major. Presumably the higher opening key 
reflects youthful vanity while the return to the proper key 
is undertaken to demonstrate the singer’s A flat in alt, which 
is an interesting but not a supremely musical accomplishment. 

I am sorry to say so, but this Shadow Song is quite disappoint- 

ing. 

FLORICA CRISTOFOREANU (mezzo-soprano) with orchestra. 
—Softly awakes my heart from Samson and Delilah 
(Saint-Saéns) and Voi lo sapete, o Mamma, from Cavalleria 
Rusticana (Mascagni) ; both sung in Italian. Parlophone 
E11282 (12in., 4s.). 

The ideal recording of Delilah’s aria is still to be made. 
In the present version only one verse is attempted, wisely, 
I think; but the absence of the conventional concert finish 
makes it end rather “in the air.”” It may be summed up as 
a case of good intentions (vocally, not morally) partially 
frustrated by an imperfect technique. It is sung with adequate 
emotional power and reasonable regard for the composer’s 
markings, but the long, luscious phrases call for more smooth- 
ness and elegance of expression. This is a reasonably good 
performance, but no more. 

Santuzza’s narrative, Voi lo sapete, o Mamma, is much more 
successful, both as singing and recording. Naturally enough, 
the voice is fuller than that of a soprano, for which voice the 
air was written ; the music has not been transposed down and, 
though it probably runs to the upper limit of the singer’s 
range, she handles it without difficulty. The rendering is 
very dramatic and quite satisfying. If it has a fault it is that 
it is too consistently dramatic. In this respect it is certainly 
not quite conventional, for distinguished Santuzzas have been 
content to begin the aria as if they were trying to keep their 
emotions under control while relating their sad story to 
Turiddu’s mother. 


*MARGHERITA PERRAS (soprano) and GERHARDT HUSCH 
(baritone) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra under 
Hanns Udo Miiller.—Bei Mannern, welche Liebe fiihlen 
from Die Zauberfléte (Mozart) and Reich’ mir die Hand’, 
mein Leben from Don Juan (Mozart); both sung in 
German. H.M.V. DA4408 (10in., 4s.). 

It may very properly be doubted whether anyone with 
Papageno’s mental outfit could ever express himself as he is 
made to do in the duet Bei Mdnnern, welche Liebe fiihlen ; 
but that is a librettist’s fault for which a singer cannot be 
blamed. The duet has always been a favourite ; and here it 
receives an excellent interpretation from the popular baritone 
Hiisch and a soprano new to me, with a non-Teutonic name 
and excellent German diction. 

It is rather different with the excerpt from Don Grovanni. 

‘* They took each other by the hand 
And danced a stately sarabande.”’ 
I forget for the moment who wrote these lines, but they 
promptly came into my head as an appropriate summing up 
of the present recording of Reich’ mir die Hand’ (give me your 
hand). The only adjective I can find to describe the perform- 
ance is stodgy. Had the interpretation come anywhere near 
that of Bei Mdnnern I would have willingly suffered the loss 
of the original words La ci darem la mano. But what a sober 
tempo! What an inflexible beat! What a solemn rake! 

and what a serious little coquette! This will never do. A 

Don Juan who takes his pleasure so seriously will be mistaken 

for an Englishman. After which it seems only fair to mention 

that the actual Lies a is very good indeed and the recording 
is excellent. 
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CONCHITA SUPERVIA (mezzo-soprano) with orchestra.— 
Besame—habajiera (Ferrer—-Godes) and El pafiuelo de 
lunares—cancion andaluza (Quintero—Alonso) ; sung in 
Spanish. Parlo.-Odeon RO20283 (10in., 4s.). 


I am sorry that the hint I dropped last month seems to have 
fared like seed on stony ground. It would have been nice to 
have the words of these songs supplied with the record. As 
it is, the purport of the Andalusian song is beyond me; I 
suggest, with diffidence, that the title means The spotted 
kerchief. The habaiiera refers to love, life, the moon and 
the heart ; add to this that its fascinating title means Kiss 
me! and it is not difficult to form some idea of the nature of 
Besame ! 


Both songs are typically Spanish and of the popular, 
melodious kind. The artist is evidently in her element. The 
Spanish rhythms are undistorted by rubato and the singing 
commendably free from vocal exaggeration or trickery. It 
should be very pleasant to listen to this record when in the 
mood for light musical fare. 


DINO BORGIOLI (tenor), with pianoforte by Ivor Newton 
and violin obbligati by Antonio Brosa.—Songs my 
mother taught me (Dvorak), sung in Italian, and Morgen 
(R. Strauss, Op. 27, No. 4), sung in German. Col. LB22 
(10in., 4s.). 

This is a very interesting record, for the popular operatic 
tenor has forsaken opera, and even his own language, for the 
moment in order to record songs, neither of which is in the 
slightest degree Italian in style. 


Dvorak’s song is beautifully phrased, neatly accompanied 
and skillfully reeorded. With all this in its favour I do not 
like it. It is ornate and artificial. Signor Borgioli seems more 
concerned with polishing his phrases than impressing the 
listener with his sincerity ; and the intrusive violin merely 
helps to rob the little song of that simplicity which is not the 
least of its charms. 3 

To one who likes Richard Strauss’s Morgen, the value of the 
present recording is likely to depend largely on his reaction 
to the singer’s German. The enunciation is distinct and the 
words can be readily followed. The words Wege and werde 
and the final syllable—en are definitely non-German ; for the 
rest, I can only suggest, for those to whom the remark has 
any significance, that the German sounds uncommonly like 
McCormack’s. The singing does not wholly convince me of 
the bliss that to-morrow is to bring ; but the song is rendered 
‘*in a contemplative fashion and a tranquil frame of mind,”’ 
the interpretation is very pleasing and the singing extremely 
artistic. It is admirably recorded. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor) with orchestra.—Dear little 
nightingale—Liebe kleine Nachtigall (Moszkowski, Op. 15, 
No. 1—Nany Intrator) and Santa Lucia (Cottrau) ; both 
sung in German. Parlo.-Odeon RO20282 (10in., 4s.). 


Dear little nightingale may tickle the ear very pleasantly, — 


provided it is not taken very seriously. To use a term due to 
Mr. Klein and familiar to many readers, it provides the singer 
with an opportunity to exhibit his tauberisms, of which he 
proceeds to take due advantage without overstepping the 
mark. The singing is clever, delicate and inimitable. The 
song itself I believe to be a vocal version of a dainty little 
instrumental composition, popularly known as Moszkowski’s 
Serenata and well known as a violin solo. Its triviality can 
hardly be denied, but, as here presented, it is undeniably 
attractive. 


The ever-popular Santa Lucia is so thoroughly Italian that 
it demands the original words and a singer who is thoroughly 
at home in the Italian style. | Hence I cannot recommend 
Herr Tauber’s German version, though I am sure it will bring 
pleasure to a'host of his admirers. 

H.F.V.L. 
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SONGS 


The most interesting record this month is by Malcolm 
McEachern in two unhackneyed songs, which it is a pleasure 
to hear. Readers of Kipling’s ‘‘ Barrack Room Ballads ” 
will be acquainted with Danny Deever. The music is by 
Damrosch, and Mr. Jetsam makes every point in telling the 
sad story. On the other side is The Witch of Bowden, with 
words by Ogilvie and music by Smith. Both are superbly 
sung with an excellent orchestral accompaniment, on Columbia 
DX701 (4s.). 

Only recently I was one of a small company invited to meet 
John McCormack when he arrived in this country for an 
extended tour. He had much to say about English concert 
halls and was full of reminiscences of the Pope. As a Papal 
Count, Mr. McCormack has regular duties to perform at the 
Vatican. His new record, despite the slightness of the songs, 
is beautifully made. He sings When the children say their 
prayers, with words by A. Stanley and music by Kennedy 
Russell, the composer of “ By Appointment,” and whose 
Dance of the Icicles is often broadcast by light orchestras, and 
Baby Aroon. The accompaniments, as always with McCormack, 
are by Edwin Schneider. (H.M.V. DA1425—4s.) 

Lance Fairfax, the new Columbia star, is ill-served by 
Shannon River, by Egan and Morgan. Mr. Fairfax tries hard 
to be a tenor, but he can do little with the song. His other 
number is better suited to his bass-barytone voice. The 
Strong go on has words by Sievier and music by Pat Thayer. 
It is hearty stuff, and how about this for a rhyme: ‘“ keeping 
their eyes on the distant horizon”’? Orchestral accompani- 
ments. (Columbia DB1572—2s. 6d.) From the films we 


have Tullio Carminati, the Italian tenor, disporting himself 


in I live in my dreams and Love passes by, both from “ Let’s 
live to-night.’’ The usual continental outpourings, composed 
by Schertzinger, of One Night of Love fame, who directs the 
accompanying band. (Columbia DB1575—2s. 6d.) 

The two best-known settings of Ave Maria are recorded for 


H.M.V. by the boy James Phelan. The Schubert comes off 
best. In the Gounod, which is based on the first Prelude of 


the ‘‘ 48,’’ Master Phelan’s lower notes are scarcely audible 
and his breathing leaves much to be desired. Both songs are 
entirely without emotion, which, unfortunately, must always 
be the case with boy singers. Frankly, from a purely vocal 
standpoint, Gracie Fields’ record of the latter is to be 
preferred. It would be interesting to know the views of that 
scholarly musician Herbert Dawson, who accompanied for 
both records. (C2766—4s.) Another boy soprano (we didn’t 
mind being called trebles at school!) sings One Night of Love 
(I ask you !) and Molloy’s Love’s Old Sweet Song on Parlophone 
R2102 (2s. 6d.) As a matter of fact Robert Harris sings better 
than Phelan, but the voice is no more a soprano than mine. 
It is more like a nice, comfortable contralto. The accom- 
paniment is by Leslie Jeffries and his Orchestra, of the Grand 
Hotel, Eastbourne. A local protégé, perhaps ; he should do 
well. 

As a savoury, The Viennese Singing Sisters, of whom thcre 
are seven, reappear in two “ vocal novelties,” to wit, the 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt and the William Tell 
Overture of Rossini. I honestly have no conception of what 
you will make of-this, so I leave it to your tender mercies. 
You may be amused at the gargling effects in the Liszt, which 
at one point reminded me of nothing so much as the celebrated 
Parlophone laughing records. (Regal-Zonophone MR.1755— 1s.) 


As we go to press, come records by Peter Dawson and 
Webster Booth, on H.M.V. B8353 and B8360 (2s. 6d. each). 
Mr. Dawson, who is to give us some Handel at the Proms, 
sings The Strong go on and The Good Green Acres of Home, from 
the film ‘‘ Sweet Music,” by Kahal and Fain. Mr. Booth, 
lately starring in ‘‘ My Kingdom for a Cow,’’ makes a welcome 
appearance in Sanderson’s ever-popular As J sit here and 
Love passes by. I shall hope to hear him soon in worthier 
material. 
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It was a pleasure to read Mr. Cameron’s article “‘ Animad- 


versions’ last month. His opening criticism is probably 
and unfortunately completely justified, while many readers will 
be grateful to him for reminding them of the buried treasure 
among miscellaneous records. Each of us could add to the 
list, but most of the records mentioned have that universality 
of appeal, which is so important in records of this type. 


Before dealing with the September records, I must add my 
quota to the wide sympathy over the untimely death of John 
Tilley. By his death, the little band of original entertainers 
has suffered a loss it can ill afford. He will live for long through 
the words of The Company Promoter. 


Oddly enough the new records in this department are not 
so interesting as those issued in August. There is no exciting 
novelty, and the old stagers have the field pretty well to 
themselves. 


The most diverting orchestral record comes from Roy 
Fox and his Band, who have recorded their own propagandist 
version of Alexander’s Ragtime Band. This is chiefly remark- 
able for an astounding performance on the sousaphone. This 
little solo is superbly carried out, and is also a feather in the 
caps of the recording engineers. In these days, the sousa- 
phone has been largely replaced by the double bass, and I 
cannot remember a recorded solo since Hylton’s famous record 
of Piccolo Pete. On the other side is a concert version of 
Japanese Sandman, which is full of ridiculous pseudo-Oriental 
tappings and trappings. One feels that the band is hard put 
to it to fill a twelve-inch side, but the boys wake up for a 
few bars near the end. (Decca K769.) 


There are some more Musical Comedy Gems by Leslie 
Jeffries and His Orchestra, playing at the Grand Hotel, East- 
bourne on Parlophone R2104. Each side has a different 
arranger, the responsible gentlemen being F. Cramer and 
S. Ffoulkes, well known as an accompanist. The tunes are 
old and new, but a salon orchestra lacks the necessary vitality 
for such things as Mr. Jeremiah, Esq. and Charming Weather. 
As last month, there is a background of hotel noises, and 
applause at the end. The Orchestre Raymonde provide an 
interesting study in waltz composition on Columbia DB1573, 
the composers being Lanner and Strauss. The former was 
really the father of the Viennese waltz, which was brought 
to such perfection by the second of the three Strausses bearing 
the name of Johann. The titles are respectively Romantique 
and Love is My Life, the former introducing that soulless 
instrument the electronde, and the latter having a vocal 
quintet sans paroles. 


Edith Lorand with her Orchestra, now, I believe, on an 
American tour, follow their recent successes with an equally 
brilliant record of Hubay’s popular Hejre Kati, which I have 
never yet heard pronounced properly. To those interested 
in such matters it is the composer’s Op. 32, No. 4, and Miss 
Lorand gives us a splendid example of her prowess with the 
bow. The Orchestra Mascotte (these two bands are always 
associated with each other) send two waltzes, Evening Stars 
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(also by Lanner) and Good-night, which is in slow time, and 
makes a pleasant record for a summer evening. (Parlophone 
R2103 and R2105.) Alfredo returns from entertaining the 
sailors during Naval Week to give us his best record to date. 
The first side contains a Russian Gipsy Sketch by Ferraris, 
while the other has an original performance of Grosz’s very 
unoriginal Tell me, Gipsy. Dr. Grosz is the composer of The 
Isle of Capri, and he apparently cannot forget it. The word 
‘““ gipsy’’’ in a song title has become a warning. (H.M.V. 
B8347.) 

And that, ladies and gentlemen, is the lot, except for the 
accordeon players who never fail to reach their quota. From 
The London Piano-Accordeon Band under Scott Wood comes 
the second Six- Hit Medley, featuring a piano solo on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1789. And here are Primo Scala’s titles : 
a selection from Lawrence Wright’s 1935 Jubilee Edition of 
‘* On With the Show” on 8548 with a Jubilee label and con- 
taining Call me sweetheart, which is hardly written in the 
holiday vein; Sia Seaside Hits on 8549; selections from 
The Man from the Folies Bergere and Mississippi on 8550, 
the latter with an incredible impersonation of Bing Crosby ; 
lastly On the Good Ship Lollypop and I love you, Gipsy on 8551, 
both played in character and containing attractive pianos 
solos. All Rex records. 


Numerically, the vocal records win hands down; I wish 
I could say the same for their intrinsic merit. Only a handful 
have any interest at all. First then, I want to welcome a 
promising newcomer, who is well known to frequenters of 
cinemas, Irene Dunne. She has a voice, which is more than 
can be said of 75 per cent. of people making alleged vocal 
records to-day. I am not exaggerating. Miss Dunne may be 
liable sometimes to resemble a suet pudding (vocally, of 
course !), but you have no idea what a relief it is to hear 
someone who has taken the trouble to learn the rudiments 
of her job in these days of easy success for those who are bad 
enough. Hear Miss Dunne in Lovely to look at and When I 
grow too old to dream on Brunswick 02048. 


Turner Layton is really singing quite beautifully just now, 
and is choosing eminently suitable material. His two last 
records were little gems and now he has done Smoke gets in 
your eyes. How many are waiting for this? They will not be 
disappointed, while the reverse has the best version of Lovely 
to look at. (Columbia DB1574.) Leslie Hutchinson has called 
in a supporting orchestra this month, and in the following 
numbers, I think you will like his playing, which with this 
added stimulus, has more point than usual. Kiss me Good- 
night and Love is Everywhere on R2108, and Wake and Two 
Tired Eyes on R2109, both Parlophones. 


I don’t know if Columbia intend continuing their series of 
West-End Nights, but here is a rather similar record by some 
people calling themselves The West-Enders of film selections 
from Sweet Adeline and Roberta, which is an excellent record 
of rather dull music. It is partly orchestral and partly vocal, 
but if you want the best record of the tunes, this is it. 
(Columbia DX702.) 
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Anona Winn, recently broadcasting with her Winners, 
takes a partner in Billy Marlow for a record of You're the Top 
and I get a kick out of you on Rex 8534. This has a raucous 
“accompaniment, and the music is hardly suited to Miss Winn’s 
lyrical voice. This seems faint praise for a record which is 
really quite enjoyable. It is some time since we had a record 
from Irene Bordoni, who alternates between French and 
English in a record of Tell me that you love me and Bonjour, 
Mam’selle from “‘ Paris Love Song ’”’ on Decca F5622. Miss 
Bordoni has personality. The same company issues two 
further records by The Street Singer ; Jn a little Gipsy tea-room 
and When I grow too old to dream on F5624, and Lovely to look 
at and Love me for ever on F5628. These are quieter than 
usual, but the usual affectation remains. And talking of 
street singers, there are no less than three records from one 
Pat O’Brien billed as ‘‘ The Irish Street Singer.’ The titles 
are Irish Melodies and When I grown too old to dream (1 am 
ordering a rubber stamp for this title), Trees and Smilin’ 
Through, The Rose of Tralee and A little blue house on Decca 
F5625, 5643 and 5642. I will refrain from comment. There 
is no affinity with Arthur Tracy except in nomenclature, but 
poor Will Rogers once said that when he went to Ireland he 
found at long last a country that was not unfriendly towards 
the United States. Another visitor from across the sea is 
Jack Daly, described as ‘ the new Irish singer,’’ in A little 
dash of Dublin from the film “ Peg of Old Drury” and A 
Portrait of a Lady on Regal-Zonophone MR1780. There is 
no question about Mr. Daly’s sex and he might be a valuable 
asset to future Irish supplements. Joe Petersen is back again 
on Rex 8555 with Mother Machree and Balfe’s Killarney. 
If you like small boys in velvet collars self-consciously bawling 
expressionless sentiment at you, this is your boy, but he has 
still not learnt how to pronounce his vowels. 


Jessica Dragonette is a new name to me. She is well ahead 
with Through the doorway of dreams from “‘ The Big Broadcast 
of 1936,” which she backs with an old favourite in Alice Blue 
Gown, which she mispronounces on Decca F5630. Miss 
Dragonette shows no individuality as yet. 


Browning and Starr are apparently proving popular, since 
two records are issued this month on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1777 and 1778. The first contains Lovely to look at and 
It’s an old Southern custom, while the other has When the 
first Pecaninny was born and Wanna go back to Honolulu. 
This pair may possibly fill the place left vacant by the absence 
of Layton and Johnstone. The other duettists Al and Bob 
Harvey, who had such a signal success last month, have re- 
corded The Hill Billy Band and Sing me a song of home, 
sweet home on Decca F5623, which is about as good as it could 
be. The Hill Billies have two favourites in Me and the Old 
Folks at home and Jump on the Wagon, which are refreshingly 
bright after the lugubrious nature of most hill billies. These 
are on Regal-Zonophone MR1790. Admirers of the Comedy 
Harmonists should hear The Kardosch Singers in My sweet- 
heart beneath the vine and The little postillion. These are sung 
in German and are quite simple ; the latter contains a poor 
imitation of a post-horn. (Parlophone R2107.) 


Here are two records for the thousands who have been 
holiday making in the north ; Swinging Along on Rex 8552 
and 8553, being selections of song and talk from Bert Feldman’s 
1935 Blackpool Revue by Reg Bolton, Harry Vardon, Cecile 
Benson, Donald Peers, Tessie O’Shea (from whom we want 
lots more records) and The Twelve Movie Mites. The type of 
humour is best judged from the description of ‘ Belisha 
birds ’’—birds with a beak on—joke over, as Dick Henderson 
used to say. The Movie Mites remind me that the record by 
Steffani and His Silver Songsters on Decca F5639 consists of 
children making the most extraordinary noise. Evening 
Bells andA little blue house are the titles, and there is a sort of 
street singer soloist. Enough said. 


Coming to the instrumentalists, there is a strange dearth 
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of piano records. In fact the only soloist here is Jack Wilson 
in a Big Film Medley on Regal-Zonophone MR1775. Mr. 
Wilson lets us have it in the manner of the dance hail, but is 
none the worse for that. But I should like to see him repeat 
the overwhelming triumph of his solitary record for Decca, 
which still remains one of the best piano records of its kind 
ever issued. The names of Arthur Young and Reginald 
Foresythe in piano duets leads one to anticipate exciting things. 
They play selections from Anything Goes, Sweet Adeline and 
Roberta on Decca K770, F5636 and F5637. I should value 
the opinion of my colleague Mr. Jackson, but to me the records 
are disappointing. So often in duets, we have the melody on 
one piano, with the other filling in with rather dull frippery. 
They are quite pleasant performances of the tap-tap kind, 
but somehow one expects a little more from these distinguished 
figures of the jazz world. Occasionally, they realise that they 
ought to do something, and there are momentary passages of 
creative invention. The Roberta record is the best, and I 
recommend it as a sample. 


o Campoli contributes a violin record on Decca 
F5638, with Reynaldo Hahn’s exquisite Si me vers avuient 
des ailes. This is always linked with the composer’s L’heure 
exquise, and the two songs are beautifully recorded by Ninon 
Vallin. The other side of Mr. Campoli’s record consists of 
The Canary, which Serge Krish gave us last month. 


There are four organ records. Quentin Maclean from the 
Elephant returns with a double-sided record of Ketelbey’s 
In a Monastery Garden with vocal quartette (sic.). Actually, 
the singers are men, which brings to mind the celebrated 
record featuring a party of young ladies. As Christopher 
Stone once remarked ‘“‘ Were those monks quite alone in that 
garden?”’’ (Columbia DB1571.) Reginald Foort appears on 
Decca with Liszt’s Second Hungarian Rhapsody (F5635). 
The bravura passages are totally unfitted for the organ, and 
Mr. Foort is too good a musician not to know of the composer’s 
works for that instrument. Sydney Gustard has a record for 
the children in The Grasshoppers’ Dance and The Teddy 
Bears’ Picnic on H.M.V. B8326. May I remind readers of 
Hylton’s record of the former—a delicate performance, 
demonstrating once more the versatility of the band? Lastly, 
comes Reginald Dixon with brightly played film selections from 
Roberta and Sweet Music on Regal-Zonophone MR1774. 


Larry Adler has made his best record with I won’t dance and 
Why was I born? Realising the mortality of novelty he has 
brought some ideas to the record, but it remains to be seen 
whether the mouth-organ has a permanent public. (Columbia 
DB1576.) 


We could do with some more funny men. I have only two 
this month. Sandy Powell, this time is on the river. He is 
helped out (not out of the river!) by George Van Dusen, the 
yodeller, and Jimmy Fletcher with a mouth-organ band, and 
the music consists of Ah / Sweet Mystery of Life (I don’t know 
what Mr. Nelson Eddy would say to this), Tiger Rag (ditto Mr. 
Harry Roy) and Oh what a pal was Mary. (Rex 8556.) 
Ronald Frankau with Monte Crick at the piano and a supporting 
orchestra sings The Army, the Navy and the P’lice and Have a 
little pity on her—quite! (Parlophone R2106.) 


And now prepare for another panegyric. I have just seen 
Gracie Fields again after a long interval. Golly, what an 
artist ! She knows the value of restraint, and of economy of 
gesture. She does things with her voice, which singers take 
years to learn. We know her as a comedian, and yet she can 
move one to tears, not by whining her heart out, but by a 
perfectly pure emotion. Here is the versatility of the true 
artist. _ No microphones for her—no inverted sex appeal—no 
forced vulgarity—just a woman beloved by the people for her 


utter simplicity, and yet—and yet—but it is useless to analyse - 


the appeal of an artist. 


It is only for us to welcome the 
phenomenon. : 
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Here are four records, at one shilling each, be it noted. 
When I grow too old to dream and Turn ’ Erbert’s face to the wall, 
mother, on Rex 8557. I’m ninety-nine to-day, Life is a Song, 
The words are in my heart and Lullaby of Broadway on Rex 
$558. Anna from Anacapri and Love is Everywhere on Regal- 
Zonophone MR1793. Old Man’s Darling and Look up and 
Laugh on Regal-Zonophone MR1794. Of the Regals, Old 
Man’s Darling is one of Gracie’s' best comedy numbers; the 
other three are from her new film. 

In these songs Gracie is assisted by her brother Tommy 
Fields (whose comic fiddling was a feature of the act Fields 
and Rossini), Douglas Wakefield and Billy Nelson. 

As a tailpiece comes T’en Minute Alibi, an impression of the 
play, superbly spoken by Bernard Lee, Richard Littledale, 
Katherine Hynes, John Garside and Roland Casswell. If you 
have seen the play, you will enjoy this record. (H.M.V. 


('2771.) 


Late Arrivals 

Anna Neagle, the popular British film star, sings A Little 
dash of Dublin, coupled with Kiss me Good-night, on Decca 
5649. She sounds nervous, and although the voice is “‘ loose,”’ 
it shows promise. Very dubious Irish accent! Two more 
pianists. Art Tatum produces a strange mixture of styles, 
but he is usually interesting, and admirers should not be 
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disappointed in Star Dust and Ill Wind, on Brunswick 02051. 
Len Green, with drums, appears on the Decca label this 
month in his fifth Melodies of the Month. The recording is 
wooden (F5646). Jimmy O’Dea, Richard Hayward and Harry 
O’Donovan have at last made a record which should appeal 
to the English as well as to their compatriots. Smuggling 
and Better Broadcasting both contain good lines, and the skit 
on the sponsored programme is slickly achieved. (Decca 
F5632.) 

Here are some last-minute H.M.V.’s Reva Reyes in an 
original record of May I have this waltz with you, Madame? and 
Sidewalks of Cuba (B8363) : Beatrice Lillie in a quite delightful 
record of Melville Gideon’s Baby didn’t know and A Baby's 
best friend. Miss Lillie here sounds rather like Cicely Court- 
neidge : the accompaniments are superbly played by Edward 
Cooper (B8362): and two records by The New Mayfair 
Orchestra, playing with their usual competence selections from 
The Big Broadcast of 1936 (B8364), Sweet Adeline and Roberta 
(C2772). Both with vocal refrains. 

Lastly, if any of Mr. Jackson’s readers should glance at 
this page, I think they will like Arthur Young and his Young- 
sters in Any old Rags, on Decca F5645. I did. Previous 
records by the Youngsters have been marred by insipid vocals, 
but the interest in these rags is well sustained, only don’t 
expect anything a la Roy. R. W. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 


(Continued from page 98, August issue) 


Language Training, I 

Twenty years ago, modern language learning in school 
was a dull, wearisome process: you assimilated your French 
or German in much the same way as boys assimilate Latin 
and Greek to-day. The work centred mainly around a terrifying 
grammar book, which had to be studied over and over again 
until known by heart, when it was applied to endless trans- 
lations. To make matters worse, the tutor—probably a 
Frenchman or a German—failed to impress his pupils because 
his views on discipline and learning did not coincide with 
ours, and he was indeed fortunate if he did not have to spend 
a great deal of his time in keeping order. 

The gramophone (among other things) has changed all 
that. Native teachers have, for the most part, disappeared ; 
and the old grammars have been replaced by modern graduated 
courses which gain much in interest and usefulness when 
supplemented by suitable gramophone records. For the 
English foreign language specialist, no matter how well 
qualified, does not pretend to speak another tongue with 
the precision and intonation of the native, and he is therefore 
only too glad to bring back the native voice into the classroom 
so that his pupils may hear the language exactly as it is 
spoken. 

And yet in spite of the many hundreds of foreign language 
records now available, few are adaptable to school uses. 
This is as true of the complete courses as of the literary 
extracts, dialogues, dramas, travel talks, fundamental sounds, 
and songs. In preparing these records, the manufacturers 
have had the adult student in mind, and not the schoolboy. 
Energetic teachers, however, have given many of these records 
their attention and have used them incidentally with senior 
pupils. Selections have been made from issues by Columbia, 
Compania Espanola del Gramdéfono (Barcelona), Foylophone, 
Funk and Wagnalls, Gregg Publishing Co., Heath Co. (New 
York), Heffer & Sons Ltd. (Cambridge), His Master’s Voice, 
Hugo’s Language Institute, International Correspondence 
Schools, International Educational Society, Linguaphone 
Institute, Pathé Co., and Otto Sperling (Stuttgart). (This list, 
with the exception of certain lesser-known foreign manu- 


facturers, is believed to represent the complete group of 
sources. ) 

It is most unfortunate that there is no complete course at 
present in existence which exactly fulfils the needs of the 
young learner. Many teachers of languages believe that the. 
ideal course will not be available for some time, as the exact 
degree to which gramophone records may be used in this work 
is not known, and will not be known before many years of 
research and experiment have passed. On the other hand, it is 
believed that some of the foremost authorities on the subject 
in this country are giving the matter their attention, and that 
before long an entirely new system will be generally available. 


The advantages of the gramophone in modern language 
study are obvious: the best records bring to the pupil not 
only the voices, but the personalities of some of the greatest 
teachers and speakers. Reproduction is now as linguistically 
clear and faithful as the original: every word, every syllable, 
not to mention pronunciation, cadence, and timbre, is plain 
enough for the most casual listener. But apart from the pupil, 
the gramophone is almost an indispensable aid to the teacher 
himself. Oral teaching is at all times exhausting, and the 
instrument relieves the teacher of strain, and preserves his 
voice for more vital work than mere repetition of words and 
phrases. The gramophone, on the other hand, repeats 
untiringly, and it has the added advantage that it can present 
a variety of voices male and female in one and the same lesson. 


It has been often said by critics that the one weakness of 
the gramophone in language teaching is that it cannot teach 
grammar. Of course, the gramophone cannot teach anything, 
for its value depends upon the use made of it by the teacher. 
Some authorities contend that it is quicker and easier in the 
long run to surmount grammatical obstacles by means of 
textbooks, while others maintain that by constantly hearing 
concrete examples of grammatical constructions in con- 
tinuous conversation and practising their use verbally, the 
rules become automatic. This is the basis of the Linguaphone 
Courses, which appear to be the only complete courses used 
largely in schools at present. These will be the subject of 
next month’s article. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


The task of finding records for the ‘‘ Best of the Month’? people who may be guided by this column. So from now 
paragraph has been becoming increasingly difficult during the until further notice this column will be a movable feast— 
summer season and this month I am going to admit myself sometimes, I hope, a banquet of delights for all the con- 


defeated in my search. noisseurs, sometimes just an aperitif and sometimes no fare 
Obviously if there is to be a “‘ Best of the Month ” selection, ®t all, but an awful emptiness. 
that selection must maintain a certain constant standard and This month we are on starvation diet, but who could expect 


it is useless to draw unnecessary attention to records that, any band to be inspired in the weather we have had during the 
reviewed in the ordinary way, would give pleasure to thousands, past few weeks. Recording studios have not been exactly an 
but if praised beyond their due would only disappoint the ideal location for the production of masterpieces ! 





PICK THE WINNERS Harry Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins. 
Geraldo and His Sweet Music. Waltz Medley (Parlo. F208). A charming medley of old 
Solitude arid Lovely Liza Lee (Columbia FB1094). It is waltzes in which the combination of two pianos, string bass, 
interesting to see Ellington’s Solitude finding its way into the drums and Hawaiian guitar shines more brilliantly than in 
realms of popular dance music ; it is certainly a haunting tune, the pseudo “ hot * numbers often attempted. 
but I think it needs the beauty of Ellington’s own orchestra Phil Green and His Orchestra. 
to do it justice. For those of you who find Ellington too modern George White’s Scandals 1936 (Parlo. F213). In case you 


here is Geraldo’s orchest layi it well and ; 

Real, Linn ice hice oe ey ram Wee Snes Cooma don’t know, According to the M oonlight and It’s an old Southern 
Custom are both from George White’s latest edition of his 

Jack lton and His Orchestra. famous ‘‘ Scandals,” so you get both tunes again in this 

ay Selection and the latter is sung by Pat Hyde, so maybe this 


PU never say Never Again” again and Footloose and will be your choice. It is an extremely good record. 


Fancy Free (H.M.V. BD204). Here are two typical Hylton 
recordings, plenty of good brass and that impression of a Pat Hyde and Her Swing Music. 

large orchestra thoroughly well in hand and understanding Louisiana Fairy Tale and Music puts me in the strangest 
its job. Sam Browne seems to have found his niche with the ood (Parlo. F215). Here is Pat again with that superb little 
band very soon and very successfully. band she calls her ‘“‘ Swing Music.’’ Once again they make an 


interesting and entertaining record with the redoubtable Pat 
Lew Stone and His Band. in fine form. 


Red Sails in the Sunset and The Hill Billy Band (Regal- ; ; ‘ 
Zono. MR1786). Red Sails is as romantic a number as it Patrick Colbert and His Roadhouse Six. 


sounds and the band take it at a lovely pace. Definitely The Good Green Acres of Home and The Oregon Trail 
a soothing record. The backing is one of the light “novelty ’’ (Parlo. F216). Last month I found it pleasant to hear Pat 
affairs that the band specialises in. Colbert’s great voice booming away with Scott Wood’s 


Lovely to look at and I won’t dance (MR1785). Both Melodians, but this month he rather overdoes things with 
from ‘“ Roberta.” Excellent recordings of two very good these two hearty songs. They completely fail to be dance 


numbers, but don’t believe the label of I won’t dance which records and yet cannot be classed as “ ballads.’’ They fall 
is described as a “ quick-step ”’ ; it isn’t, but I think it should >etween two stools. At least, that’s how I feel about them— 


be and for that reason I prefer but there is no pleasing some people. 
Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans. Robert Renard Dance Orchestra. 
In the same pair (Columbia DB1089). Here I won’t Amargura and Lucetta (Parlo. F218). As a general rule 


dance justifies the appellation ‘“ quick-step” and Lovely this band’s records are SO Continental in style that I find them 
to look at is taken in a nice slow tempo. I thoroughly enjoyed unbelievably old-fashioned and boring, but when they play 
this record, especially the piano playing of the one and only ‘*W° tangos like this particular pair, then I take off my hat to 
Carroll Gibbons and the singing of Brian Lawrance and Anne them and thoroughly enjoy every beat ; and this is a record 


Lenner. not only for the young folk who want the latest tune, but also 
3 for people who like the best “‘ restaurant music.” 
eae aauave aioe —_ mere ld Southern C ae ee, eee oe 
rate hg te er evar ee er eee oe Creep Sweet Memories and Romantic Waltz Medley (Parlo. F212). 


(Columbia FB1096). Not strictly dance records, but ideal 
entertainment and Marjorie Stedeford lends her attractive 
deep voice to the pleasant story of the way they do things in 
the dear old Southland. 


Black Coffee and When the first Piccaninny was born Emil Coleman and His Riviera Orchestra. 


Both these medleys are of tunes that are old enough to be 
heard with affection and mild sentimentality by most of us 
and, viewed in that light, are enjoyable. 


(Columbia FB1095). Here she is again, this time in both I'll be hard to handle and Let’s Begin (Columbia FB1097). 
numbers. I advise you to hear all four titles, and Iam sure Both are from the Astaire-Rogers film ‘ Roberta.” This 
you will like them. band plays them so well that this is one of the most enjoyable 

records of the month. JLet’s Begin has an amazing lyric 
Harry Roy and His Orchestra. which could surely only have originated in the United 


_ According to the Moonlight and It’s an old Southern Custom States, and what with their purity campaign and so on it is 
(Parlo. F205). For those of you who like the gay maestro, surprising that it has not been subjected to criticism. Anyway, 
here is that coupling again with plenty of his usual gay spirit. the record is worth getting. 
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Mills Cavalcade Orchestra. 

Rhythm Lullaby and Lovely LInza Lee (Parlo. F219). 
This strangely named band is an attempt to cash in on the 
recent popularity of a certain lady band leader, and the 
present band is made up of both sexes plus The Three Dollies. 
The result is a snappy enough affair with Rhythm Lullaby 
as the better title. 


Freddie Martin and His Orchestra. 


_ Paris in the Spring and Bonjour Mamseelle (Brunswick 
RL266). A clever coupling and both charming tunes and if 
you didn’t get the Ray Noble record last month, get this. 


Ambrose‘ and His Orchestra. 

She’s a Latin from Manhatian and About 
a quarter to nine (Decca F5652). ‘The lady from 
Manhattan has certainly an attractive Latin 
or Cuban element in her make-up, even if it 
is synthetic. This is a number in which the 
band shows just what it can do with an 
intricate arrangement. Thisis one of the best 
records of themonth. Make a special note of it. 

Portrait of a lady and ’Way back Home 
(Decca F5609). Portrait of a lady is a 
sufficiently unusual title to lead one to expect 
something unusual in the way of a _ tune. 
Don’t expect and you won’t be disappointed, 
for although the tune is quite ordinary it is, 
of course, beautifully played and that tiresome 
tune "Way back Home sounds all right if you 
can stand the irritating lyric. 


The Dorsey Brothers Orchestra. 

Apache and Footloose and Fancy Free 
(Brunswick RL269). Here’s another gentleman 
of obscure origin; Kay Webber sings about 
her ‘“‘ Apachey,”’ so maybe he is also a Man- 
hattan Latin. Anyway the band sounds unusually depressed 
about it all and Footloose and Fancy Free doesn’t go with that 
swing that the title implies. Disappointing. 


New Mayfair Dance Orchestra. 

Look up and Laugh and Love is Hverywhere (H.M.V. 
BD201). Both from the new Gracie Fields film and, of course, 
English numbers. This is the best all round recording of 
them and Look up and Laugh is bright enough to make 
a popular success, especially as the film gets around the 
country. 





Maurice Winnick 
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A little Dash of Dublin and All for a Shilling a Day (BD205). 
The former is from Anna Neagle’s new film ‘ Peg of Old 
Drury,”’ the latter from Cicely Courtneidge’s ‘‘Me and 
Marlborough,” and as such both are interesting rather than 
good dance records. The ‘“‘ Me and Marlborough ”’ number is 
gr ” and is sung with great gusto by Cicely in the 

Im. 


Maurice Winnick and his Orchestra. 

Louisiana Fairy Tale and Smooth Sailing (Decca F5620). 
Maurice Winnick is a band leader who, although he has been 
in the game for many years, has never had consistently good 
luck. Now, however, he seems to be well estab- 
lished with this band and the recordings he is 
turning out are polished and enjoyable to listen 
to. Let’s hope he will let us have a steady 
supply of such good, commercial records. 


Johnny Green ard His Orchestra. 

A Mile a Minute and Love me forever 
(Brunswick RL271). A Mile a Minute is just 
about as hectic as you would imagine from the 
title, and Johnny Green puts in some amazing 
piano playing. The backing is in perfect contrast 

slow and leisurely and very musicianly. 


Jack Jackson and His Orchestra 

There's alovely lake in London and Roll along, 
Prairie Moon (H.M.V.BD208). Jack Jackson 
shines in comedy numbers and here he and 
the band thoroughly enjoy themselves in dis- 
coursing on the charms of the Serpentine. The 
backing is the usual sort of cowboy romance. 


Casani Club Orchestra. 

Anything Goes Selection (Rex 8546). Here 
is a record that came in too late for review last 
month which you must not miss. For one 
shilling you can get al] the tunes from this show and Charlie 
Kunz’s playing into the bargain, and the whole played in 
strict tempo. A real bargain. 

Red Sails in the Sunset and Jouisiana Fairy Tale (Rex 8560). 
Two nicely played products from this popular band with Charlie 
rather in the background this time. 


Jack Payne and His Band. 

All through the Night and Anything Goes (Rex 9545). 
Also a left-over from last month, but one which the ever- 
faithful admirers of Jack Payne will not want to overlook. 


CROONERS 


While the delightful Boswell Sisters were over here 
Connie, as you know, broadcast with Ambrose and his 
Orchestra, and she also recorded with them. The resultant 
record of I’ll never say ‘“‘Never again’ again and Things might 
have been so different (Brunswick 02046) is a thing to rave 
about ; I have never heard a better record of its kind than 
I'll never say “‘Never again ’’ again ; not only is Connie Boswell 
herself in a class absolutely by herself, but the orchestra show 
that they can play as stylish as any outfit ever. Truly a credit 
to everyone concerned and a record to treasure. 


After all that everything else seems a little flat, and 
although Donald Stewart is undoubtedly a great asset to 
Ambrose’s stage show I don’t like his singing of two “ sob ”’ 
numbers, Don’t ever leave me and Why was I born? (Decca 
F5619). He is much better at something gayer and less 
sentimentally insincere. But perhaps he has set himself the 
task of capturing the hearts of the love-sick ; if so he has a 
hard task before him. 


Denny Dennis on the other hand has exactly the right 
voice and personality for ‘‘ crooning’”’ and is good in Once 
upon a midnight and The image of you (Decca F5618). That 
throaty throb is just what the modern lovers like and what the 
older people write indignantly to the papers about. 


If only Val Rosing could lose that vibrato in his voice 
his records would prove one hundred per cent. more attractive, 
He sings Louisiana Fairy Tale, In a little Gypsy tea-room, 
Ask your heart and Chasing Shadows (Regal-Zono. MR1782-3), 
but they all suffer from the same complaint. A pity. 

Rex have reissued Phyllis Robins’ record of Smoke gets in 
your eyes, which originally appeared in January, to coincide 
with the general release of the film ‘* Roberta,” in which it is 
sung by Irene Dunne. However, there is a new backing, 
Lovely to look at, also from the film. The diminutive crooner is 
improving With every record she makes, and she certainly is 
versatile—compare this with Algernon Wifflesnsop ! 

M. E. C. 
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The month’s new records 
—and one from last month too good to be missed 


BRUNSWICK 





Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Happy as the day is long (Koehler and 

Arlen) 
Wrappin’ it wp (Henderson) 
(Brunswick 02039—2s. 6d.). 

This is one of last month’s which missed 
the boat, and although it is not my fault 
I really do apologise for the delay in bringing 
it to your notice because it is one of the best 
things we have had for a long time. 

That band of Henderson’s—it broke up, 
and I hear he has just formed a new one— 
really was a swell affair. It was not only 
that it had good soloists; it had developed 
such a grand ensemble. It had achieved 
a swing that was—or should have been— 
everybody's business, the sort of swing that 
comes only from perfect understanding, the 
understanding that allows each artist to 
play freely and easily, knowing without 
having to think about it that whatever he 
does his neighbours will always be with 
him. 

Wrappin’ it up—slightly the better of the 
two sides—is a Fletcher Henderson arrange- 
ment, and what Fletcher doesn’t know 
about arranging wouldn't fill a flea’s ear. 
One of my worthy colleagues recently said 
Fletcher’s arrangements sounded like Don 
Redman’s. My good friend, know ye that 
Don will be the first to admit how much 
he learnt from Mr. Henderson. 

Having got that one, which has been 
burning me up ever since I read my good 
friend’s words, off my chest, let me tell you 
something. If you think the solo bits by 
Hilton Jefferson, Henry Allen and Buster 
Bailey are the high spots of this record you're 
just another of those who believe that three 
pips make an apple. Get an earful of the 
section and ensemble work and you'll soon 
appreciate how very much those little words 
‘““and his orchestra’ can mean. The way 
those saxophones swing in the first chorus 
is just too bad. And what the ensemble 
has to say behind Mr. Allen’s back is another 
sin. But why pick on them. The whole 
stew’s full of oysters (and that’s a hint for 
the one by Fats, Messrs. H.M.V.). 

Happy as the day is long hasn’t the 
advantage of being such a good tune or so 
well arranged. Benny Carter scored this 
side and his mercury has to go up a degree 


before it reaches Henderson’s. Still, this 
side, played fast, is not to be scoffed at 
either. Being a saxophone tootler himself, 
Benny apparently has a warm spot in his 
heart for the salt-spoons department, and 
he’s drawn them a little design that keeps 
them pretty busy while it lasts. 

There is one catastrophe. It happens to 


the trombone player in the eleventh bar of 


his solo chorus (the third one, to anybody 
who doesn’t know what a trombone looks 
like). Of course the soloist is not to blame. 
The best of us make mistakes, and whoever 
was in charge of the musical side of the 
recording ought to have heard it and 
scrapped the master. But that’s the way 
they do things. 


* * * 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Rhapsody Junior (Ellington) 

Rhythm in my nursery rhymes (Cahn, Ray, 
Lunceford and Chaplin) (v by Willie 
Smith) 

(Brunswick 02052—2s. 6d.). 

Rhapsody Junior is something for you 
to think about, and having thought about 
it you'll then be in a better position to think 
some more. 

If you bother to read the words which 
your humble servant so laboriously writes 
out for you, you will have noted that the 
composition is by Duke Ellington. Now 
Ellington is a funny bloke. Sometimes he 
writes music that you can pick the top line 
off and find you’ve got in your hand most 
of the jam; other times you find that the 
top line means comparatively little without 
what’s underneath, just like some sentences 
when divorced from their context. 

This is one of the latter. Take the melody 
from its harmonies, and itis not so out of the 
ordinary ; but consider the thing as a whole 
and you find there is certainly something to 
consider. 

The difficulty with things like this is that 
you never quite know where the composer 
left off and the arranger started in. Is this 
an Ellington arrangement? I don’t know. 
If it is not, how far did Ellington go towards 
indicating the treatment. I don’t know that 
either. But you can take my word for it 
that between the two of them the composer 
and the arranger have given Mr. Lunceford 
and his men the means of presenting us 
with music that is as advanced as anything 
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that has so far been trotted out in the 
development of jazz. 

If Rhythm in my nursery rhymes doesn’t 
exactly bring us from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, it certainly brings us from the 
highly sophisticated to the naively moron. 

This side consists almost entirely of one 
Willie Smith apeing the smug infant 
elongating his nasal extremity at the 
characters of our nursery days for having 
failed to realise the peculiar advantages of 
rhythm. The band behind him goes a part 
of the way towards making up for the 
deficiency of which he complains in Simple 
Simon, the pieman, Jack, Jill and sundry 
other characters he has chosen for the 
occasion, but the whole thing would have 
been better had it been less coy. 

* * * 


Joe Venuti and His Blue Five (Am.) 

Send Me (Venuti) 

Vibraphonia No. 2 (Rollini) 

(Brunswick 02053—2s. 6d.). 

Both titles were made at the same session 
as the earlier issued Mellow as a ‘cello and 
Mystery (Brunswick 02018), and, although 
the name of the combination has been 
amended from Blue Six to Blue Five, 
actually the same artists are responsible for 
all four sides. They are Venuti, Adrian 
Rollini (vibraphone and bass sax), Arthur 
Rollini (tenor and clarinet), Fulton ‘‘ Fidgie °’ 
McGrath (piano), Frank Victor (guitar) and 
Victor Angle (drums). 

There is little if any more to be said about 
the new sides than I said last June about 
02018. Both performances are the same slick, 
sophisticated sort of things, with the 
inimitable Venuti as the main attraction. 
Otherwise all very smart and elegant, but 
rather too close to the society drawing-room, 
don’t you think—or don’t you? 

* * * 

Hal Kemp and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Dodging a divorcee (Foresythe) 
Jazz me Blues (Delaney) 

(Brunswick RL272—2s. 6d.). 

Thanks mainly to the trumpet and a 
tasteful clarinet, Jazz me Blues has its 
moments, but something more than the 
suave polish of Hal Kemp’s Ritzy outfit 
is needed to give this grand old evergreen 
its right atmosphere. On the other hand 
this band is just the sort of thing to make 
a good job of Foresythe’s sophisticated saga. 
The widow has been smartened up a bit 
more still by retouching of the original 
arrangement, and as shown here she is even 
more archly skittish than before. In its 
way a good record of its type. 
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Clyde McCoy and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Sugar Blues (Williams and Fletcher) 

Wah Wah Lament (McCoy) 

(Brunswick 02056—2s. 6d.). 

This is where you put on your most 
affluential air, walk into your dealer’s, say 
you want to hear Brunswick 02056, take it 
into the audition booth and have a quiet 
laugh, and then, armed with your most 
beguiling smile, innocently bring it back to 
the counter with a polite apology for having 
come out without any money. 

Clyde McCoy is a stunt merchant. You 
should hear him if only to learn what 
astonishing effects in the way of laughs, 
chuckles, groans and heartrending sobs can 
be produced from a trumpet. The band 
plays with commendable polish, and so 
long as you don’t have to pay for it, you'll 
probably find it alla diverting three minutes. 

And what is even more laughable is that 
Brunswick should have labelled the record 
‘* Modern Rhythm Series.”” What a glorious 
thing it is to have imagination |! 


COLUMBIA 


Russ Morgan and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Midnight Oil (Case) 

Tidal Wave (Morgan and Trask) 

(Columbia FB1098—lIs. 6d.). 

Yes—No—Yes—No—Well, just a yes-no 
sort of record. Very peppy and all that, but 
mostly misses being the real thing. 

Russ Morgan is, I believe, a Staff musical 
director at the American Columbia Studios, 
and you know what happens when these 
good people suddenly have a brainwave and 
think they’ll make one. If it comes off, it’s 
luck ; if it doesn’t, it’s worse luck. Most 
of the boys got for the session are probably 
pretty good (names have a way of getting 
round, you know) but they soon find that 
they’re there again just for the usual stuff. 

Toots Mandello, helped by Arthur Rollini 
on tenor, plays a competent lead alto, Paul 
Rickey meanders pleasantly on his clarinet, 
Russ Case gets off mildly in an odd spot or 
two on his trumpet, and Claude Thornhill 
takes the part of Joe Pianist. Venuti is also 
on the job, but hardly has much chance to 
justify his existence in his few bars of jazz 
duet with one Nick Pisani. Seems to me to 
be all rather a waste of wax and talent if 
only because so little more was necessary 
to make the record really good. 





DECCA 


Louis de Vries (trumpet solo) with His 
Rhythm Boys 
Moonglow (Hudson and Delange) (v_ by 
Brian Lawrence) 
St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
(Decca F5566—Is. 6d.). 

Meet Louis de Vries, famous Dutch trum- 
pet player, who in these two titles makes his 
English gramophone debut. 

This new Louis is a disciple of the original, 
and in more ways than one. He has not only 
obtained inspiration from his mentor’s style, 
but has developed the same leather lips and 
command of his instrument which enable 
him to perform, and even exaggerate upon, 
the feats which have been features of the 
later work of Louis No. 1. 

There is, of course, no question that de 
Vries is a brilliant performer, but I cannot 
help feeling that he has been a little over- 
anxious to prove it. His playing in these 
records suffers by being rather unnecessarily 
sensational, and one realises it all the more 
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because of the contrast provided in the easy, 
unforced, but none the less alluring, work of 
Lew Davis (trombone), Billy Amstell (clari- 
net), and Monia Litter (piano), who, with 
Don Stuteley (bass) and a Dutch friend of 
Louis’ on drums, constitute the “ His 
Rhythm Boys” part of the combination. 
Still, as I say, Mr. de Vries is an amazingly 
skilful exponent of the trumpet; further, 
he has imagination. He may have based his 
style on Armstrong’s, but there is more than 
a modicum of originality in his phrases and 
the way he treats a number. Although 
familiarity has worn it down a little, the 
first time I heard him gave me the same kind 
of thrill as I got the first time I went on the 
mountain railways at the old White City. 
I shall be surprised if he has not the same 
effect on you. (This remark does not apply 
to the vocal refrain, which is not only 
unnecessary, but quite out of place.) 


INDEX 





The Swing Music section of THE 
GRAMOPHONE is analysed in the 
annual Index, price 2s. 6d. 





Louis Prima and His New Orleans Gang (Am.) 
Chasing Shadows (Davis and Silver) (v by 
Louis Prima) 

Put on an old pair of shoes (Hill) (v by 
Louis Prima) 
(Decca F5621—1s. 6d.). 

The justification of this record, if it can be 
considered a justification, is that it is the sort 
of thing that sells. And sell, I hope it does— 
in its thousands, hundreds of thousands, mil- 
lions, because it is the money they make on 
things like this that enables recording com- 
panies to turn out records that all you 
mutts are too dumb to bother about. 

Having chosen a couple of rather charming 
commercial slow tunes (at least, Chasing 
Shadows is), Mr. Prima proceeds to pep them 
up—vocally and instrumentally. Some 
people may call it swingin’ ’em. Well, there’s 
swing and swing. This particular brand 
somehow doesn’t quite satisfy. I think the 
real trouble is that these tunes ‘are not 
suitable for the sort of treatment, or, if they 
are, the treatment doesn’t make them sound 
as though they were, so either way the 
answer's a lemon. 

Still, like most things, this disc is no 
contradiction of the one about so much good 
in the worst of us, and so much bad etc. 

Pee-Wee Russell’s croaky clarinet at least 
has the right spirit and Sammy Weiss is a 
good drummer, and these two are probably 
worth the money in spite of all, all including 
a pianist who means nothing in my jaded 
existence (but that’s Teddy Wilson’s fault), 
a guitar who is not above playing wrong 
chords, and Mr. Prima, who sounds about 
as sincere as tom-cat’s wink. 


H.M.V. 


Eddie South and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
Gotta go (Scholl and Rich) (v by Everett 
Barksdale and Eddie South) 
My! Oh My! (Gordon and Revel) (v by 
Eddie South) 
(H.M.V. B.D.193—I1s. 6d.). 


One of the most astonishing things about 
the Negro race is how few violinists it has 
produced. Although it boasts a veritable 
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host of supreme players of all other instru- 
ments (at least supreme as exponents of the 
Negro’s particular type of music) it has, 
in fact, produced only one fiddler of note— 
Eddie South. 

Born in Louisiana, Missouri, in 1904, 
Eddie South had a classical training under 
a well-known teacher, Petrovitch Bissing. 
After various small band and theatre engage- 
ments he was given the Directorship of 
Paul Wade’s Syncopaters and attracted no 
little attention when he went with the band 
to New York in 1926. 

It was on the unit’s return to Chicago 
that Eddie South first decided to form his 
own orchestra. Opening with it at the Club 
Alabam in Chicago he was soon “‘ discovered ”” 
by the Victor Company and given a record- 
ing contract. 

The rest of his life story is the usual one 
of a successful musician—more and more 
engagements resulting in more and more 
recognition. Either side of 1930 he spent 
over three years in European capitals, during 
which time he did not neglect his studies. 
While in France he placed himself under 
Prof. Firmin Touche of the Conservatoire 
de Paris, to be taken over by Prof. Derzo 
when later he went to Budapest. 

These two records of Eddie South are 
bound to arouse considerable controversy. 
Brilliant violinist as he is—and you may 
accept my word that as a classical exponent 
he is not to be sneered at—he is not what 
I could call a swing player. There are 
occasions when he even descends to 
‘chopping’ his quavers—the first thing 
the legitimate player is taught not to do in 
dance music—and, in spite of all we know of 
the Negro’s inherent instinct for rhythm, 
one does not have to study very deeply 
either South’s playing or that of his orchestra 
to realise that he sees little if any more in 
swing than the old-time jazz idiom which is 
now as démodé as the bustle. 

Yet in spite of this corniness (there is no 
other word for it) there is something in the 
music which this coloured musician gives 
on these records that commands attention. 
Even if he played with a less supreme 
confidence one could hardly fail to recognise 
his abundant technique. One may like 
or dislike these performances according to 
one’s lights, but even those who may find 
reason to criticise will be grateful to H.M.V. 
for having issued the disc. For one thing, 
no collector who takes any interest in the 
history of jazz could consider his library in 
any way complete without at least one 
record by the only Negro jazz fiddler of 
repute—Eddie South, the (as he styles 
himself) ‘“‘ Dark Angel of the violin.” 

Personnel: Zinky Cohn (piano), Everett 
Barksdale (guitar), Jimmie Bertrand (drums 
and bells), Milton Hinton (bass). 

* * * 


Ray Noble and His Orchestra ( Am.) 

Allah’s Holiday (Frime) 

El Relicario (Padella) 

(H.M.V. B.D.173—Is. 6d.). 

The ordinary dance records by Ray Noble 
and the American orchestra he formed when 
he went to seek further fame and fortune in 
New York have been pretty big disappoint- 
ments to me (if you want to know why, com- 
pare them with almost any of the later records 
Ray made in England) but I refrained from 
forming any definite opinion of the band 
from them because “ commercial’’ dance 
music has to appeal to the crowd—that’s 
the way band leaders live—and the crowd 
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over there has, if possible, less taste and 
understanding than the crowd over her... 

But with a tune like Allah’s Holiday one 
expects something better. Everybody knows 
these old tunes and their resurrection is 
usually less for their own sake and more to 
give a band a chance to show what it really 
can do. Because of this alone Ray was 
freed in this instance from the strangling 
rope of mob clamour. 

And what's the result ? Merely negative. 
The tune is treated in a tuneful, but unin- 
spirited sort of way that gives the orchestra 
no chance to do more than just play prettily. 

El Relicario doesn’t come into the argu- 
ment because it’s not the type of thing that 
makes swing music, but it isn’t good looked 
at from any other aspect, mainly because 
the arrangement is so scrappy and forced. 


For no reason at all it breaks into a sort of 


rumba rhythm at the end. Even if the tune 
had been suitable for such treatment, the 
idea is rather clumsily introduced and creates 
nothing more than an anti-climax. 


PARLOPHONE 


Red Norvo and His Swing Septet (Am.) 

Tomboy (Norvo and Kurtz) 

Red Norvo and His Swing Octet (Am.) 

With all my heart and soul (Hudson) 

(Parlophone R2110—2s. 6d.). 

Take particular note of the words Septet 
and Octet, for this is a case where they imply 
a great deal more than the numerical differ- 
ence between seven and eight artists. 

The Septet, responsible for T’omboy (and 
the previously issued The Night is Blue*— 
Parlo. R2088), is the combination which 
Red Norvo, supreme exponent of the xylo- 
phone, and enjoying the additional distinc- 
tion of being the husband of the renowned 
Mildred Bailey, used for the first of the 
American Columbia sessions to present him 
as the Director of an orchestra. Its complete 
personnel was Art Shaw (clarinet), Charles 
Barnett (tenor), Jack Jenny (trombone), 
“Teddy’’ Wilson (piano), A. Johnson 
(guitar), Hank Wayland (bass), Billy Gussack 
(drums), and Red Norvo. 

My complaint against 7’omboy—and it is 
not a very serious one—chiefly concerns the 
reproduction. It is inclined to be muddy 
downstairs. Hank Wayland’s aluminium 
bass may have had something to do with 
this, but I think the recording is chiefly 
responsible. 

Otherwise I thoroughly enjoyed this 
bright little performance. Art Shaw is a good 
get-off clarinet, Jack Jenny (he took the 
place of Tom Dorsey during Tom’s temporary 
absence from the Dorsey Brothers’ orchestra) 
is a more than capable trombone, and, with 
Norvo and Wilson also in it, the combination 
could hardly have gone wrong. 

But whatever one may feel about T'omboy, 
With all my heart and soul, made at a later 
session, is the side. Coming from Will 
Hudson, who has lately been conspicuous for 
an almost unique ability to turn out over- 
arranged hot blah, this is a surprisingly 
pleasant little piece of slow melody. And 
the way it is put over in this record makes 
it doubly attractive. 

From the Septet only Jenny, Wilson and, 








* Apologies for having stated, when re- 
viewing this record in our July issue, that it 
was by the Octet. The error was due to a 
mistake in the labelling of an advance 
white-label pressing. 
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of course, Norvo survive in the Octet, which 
is completed by Bunny Berigan (trumpet), 
“Choo’’ Berry (tenor), Johnny Munsen- 
berger (clarinet), George Van Epps (guitar), 
Arthur Bernstein (bass) and Gene Krupa 
(drums). 

Jenny opens the record with a solo that 
sounds none the less sincere for its commend- 
able restraint. Later ‘‘Choo” and Wilson 
play choruses that are as fascinating as 
anything I can remember from these grand 
musicians. But I think the most alluring 
moments are those by Norvo. There is 
always the subtle charm of real artistry about 
his work, and on this occasion he seems to 
have excelled himself. Berigan has little 
to do, but, as usual, he does it brilliantly, 
and the rhythm section makes me wish that 
it could have been used also for the other 
side. 

This is a record that has things and does 
things. The better you get to know it, the 
more [ think you'll like it. Be sure to 
get it. 


LATE ARRIVAL. 





Arthur Young and His Youngsters 
Anyold Rags—Intro.: Bugle Call Rag; 
Russian Rag; Alexander's Rag-time 
Band ; 12th Street Rag; Temptation 
Rag ; Tiger Rag. 

(Decca F5645—Is. 6d.) 

Smart, highly sophisticated arrange- 

ments by Arthur Young, with pick-up 

orchestra of Star West-end soloists. 
Detailed review next month. 


Joe Daniels and His Hot Shots 
St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
Sweet Sue (Victor Young) 

(Parlophone F211—ls. 6d.). 

The label says Joe Daniels and His Hot 
Shots in Drumnastics. 

Previously I wouldn’t have known what 
Drumnastics meant, but, believe me, since 
hearing this disc I’m a wiser—and sadder!— 
man. 

Imagine a band with the drummer put 
under a.microscope (there are other places 
I could suggest for putting him) and you get 
a very good conception of what happens. 

Personally, I always thought that the hall- 
mark of a good drummer was to make his 
presence felt rather than heard; however, 
there may be people who think otherwise, 
and, if so, then here is a grand opportunity, 
such as may never occur again, for them to 
indulge for a modest one-and-a-kick in an 
orgy that should cure them once and for all. 

In fairness it ought to be explained that 
Joe Daniels—I take it you know he is Harry 
Roy’s drummer—is not to blame. The idea 
is Parlophone’s, and I have it officially that 
one of the reasons for the record is to provide 
an educational medium (water! water !) for 
young drummers and any who may have 
gone bats sufficiently to want to become 
drummers. Looked at from this point of 
view the record assumes a slightly different 
aspect. What Joe Daniels does is not 
exactly in the best traditions of modern 
swing drumming, but he has a most enviable 
technique, and sloshes out a very nice crash- 
roll rhythm, to say nothing of a host of trick 
beats and breaks which should keep those 
who try to reproduce them noisy for many a 
long hour. 
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For the inquisitive—Personnel: Max 
Goldberg (trumpet), Fred Gardner (alto and 
clarinet), Monia Litter (piano), Slavin (guitar), 
and “ Tiny ’’ Winters (bass). 


ok * * 


Nat Gonella and His Georgians 

Farewell Blues (Handy) (scat v by Nat 
Gonella) 

St. Louis Blues (Handy) (v by Nat Gonella) 
(Parlophone F209—1s. 6d.). 

Black Coffee (Sigler, Goodhart and 
Hoffman) (v by Nat Gonella) 

Lazy River (Carmichael) (v by Nat Gonella) 
(Parlophone F210—Is. 6d.). 

The chief difference between this batch 
and Nat’s usual line of fire is that there is 
less in the way of production business, less 
singing (only in St. Lowis Blues is more than 
one chorus treated to vocalistics) and more 
honest-to-goodness playing, and I readily 
confess I enjoyed the records more in 
consequence. 

Pat Smuts, whom I have always considered 
one of our best get-off tenor players, has the 
lion’s share of Farewell Blues and thoroughly 
deserves the mention they have given him 
on the label. Neatly tricky drum breaks by 
Bob Dryden lend a touch of variety to this 
side and St. Louis Blues, which latter has 
the additional attraction of a solo by Harold 
Hood. This youngster has become a 
thoroughly delightful pianist. 

Pat takes the first chorus of Hoagy Car- 
michael’s tuneful Lazy River, but for 
once hardly does himself or the tune justice, 
and I find the appeal in this one to be 
chiefly Nat’s trumpet. Gonella is a brilliant 
little musician, but for some little time now 
I have felt vaguely uncomfortable about 
him. More than once I have found myself 
wondering whether it was not all a bit too 
clever to be really rhythmical. Did all those 
phrases, ingenious and brilliantly executed 
as they were, really swing? For many of 
Nat’s records I would not like to have to 
answer the question, but I have no mis- 
givings about most of Lazy River. It has 
style and is played from the heart ; and the 
same may justly be said about Nat’s work in 
the last chorus of Black Coffee. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


The Six Swingers 
Chicken Reel (Daly) (v by Brian Lawrence) 
Darktown Strutters Ball (Brooks) (v_ by 
Brian Lawrence) 
(Regal-Zono. MR1784—Is.). 

Geo. Scott-Wood, who still directs the 
combination and is responsible for the 
arrangements, would be the first to tell you 
that he makes no attempt to look upon 
things too seriously. It’s light and it’s 
lively, and if you can’t enter into the fun, it’s 
your loss, seems to be his motto; but as a 
matter of fact his records, for all their 
inconsequent gaiety, often get nearer to 
having swing and being good stuff than those 
by many others who are trying to be clever. 
At any rate it is so with these two, and only 
the ultra critical will fail to be amused by the 
not unoriginal way he has treated Chicken 
Reel, and the new words he has set to this 
catchily ridiculous melody. As usual, the 
boys supply what they are called upon to pro- 
vide in a way that could hardly be bettered. 

Personnel: Freddy Gardner (alto and 
clarinet), Billy Farrell (trumpet), Tony 
Thorpe (trombone), Joe Young (banjo and 
guitar), Max Abrams (drums), Dick Escott 
(bass), and Seott-Wood (piano). 
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Vocal 
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First English Recordings of the Boswell Sisters 
New discs by Cleo Brown, Ethel Waters, Peggy Dell and The Four Crotchets 


The Boswell Sisters 
Fare thee well, Annabelle (Wrubel and 
Dixon) 
Lullaby of Broadway (Dubin and Warren) 
(Brunswick 02043—2s. 6d.). 

Both titles were made in London during 
the Sisters’ present visit to England. This 
is, I believe, the first time they have ever 
recorded outside America, but they might 
have been in the Decca Chelsea studios all 
their lives for all the effect the unfamiliar 
surroundings have had on them. They sing 
as well as ever, and once again seem to have 
been at no loss for those original ways of 
treating tunes which make all their records 
interesting as well as tuneful. Their 
harmonies are most attractive. 

Martha provides the accompaniment on 
the piano for Lullaby of Broadway: in 





Sage 


The Boswell Sisters 


Fare thee well, Annabelle, she is assisted by 
Joe Brannelly (guitar), Dick Ball (bass) and 
Max Bacon (drums) of Ambrose’s orchestra, 
and it says much for the girls and the boys 
that absence of those swell orchestras, with 
which Brunswick in America so ambitiously 
provide the Sisters, is not more noticeable. 


Cleo Brown (Am. N.)—Vocalist, at the piano 
Give a broken heart a break (Jones and 
Franklin) 
Never too tired to love (Cleary and Oppen- 
heim) 
(Brunswick 02049—2s. 6d.) 
If you haven’t heard Cleo it’s your loss ; 
but don’t blame me: I told you all about 
her in June. She’s the grandest little swing 


pianist that ever wore a skirt, and she has 
a way of singing that’s not so bad, either. 

After their temporary absence last month, 
Perry Botkin, Bernstein and Krupa are back 
again providing excellent assistance on 
guitar, drums and bass. 


* * * 


The Four Crotchets 

I can’t give you anything but love (Fields 

and McHugh) 

New jig rhythm (de Rosa) 

(Regal-Zonophone MR1781—Is.). 

More extraordinarily clever imitations of 
actual instruments are features of this second 
record to be released by the latest, and I think 
the best, English vocal orchestra. These 
boys have taste and dexterity. Those who 
have enjoyed records by the well-known 
coloured American Mills Brothers will be 
wasting neither time nor money by supporting 
home industries. 


* * x 


Ethel Waters (Am. N.), with Orchestra 
I ain't gonna sin no more (Conrad and 
Magidson) 

Trade Mark (Easton) 

(Brunswick 02045—2s. 6d.). 

There are times when adherence to alpha- 
betical order has its disadvantages. This is 
one. It is after singing T'rade Mark that one 
needs to promise to behave. 

Exactly how naughty you will find this 
opus will depend on your knowledge of 
American slang, but even if you have none 
you may still think it somewhat close to the 
knuckle. 
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Dealing solely with the performance, it 
may be said that Ethel Waters sings—recites 
is perhaps the more correct word—the song 
well. The affectation she adopted in. her 
last few records is happily conspicuous by its 
absence, and she puts over the number 
neatly, without exaggeration. 

The other side is just another of those 
insincere reflections of the undoubted 
sincerity with which the Negroes conduct 
their religious meetings. I have heard 
worse—and better—records by Miss Waters. 

Both songs are from a film, ‘‘ Gift o’ Gab.” 


* x * 


Peggy Dell (with Orchestra) 
St. Louis Blues (Handy) 
Some of these days ( Brooks) 

(Decca F5606—1s. 6d.). 

If it were only a matter of Miss Dell it 
would not be necessary for me to say much 
about these records because there can hardly 
be a radio set in the country that has not at 
some time or another brought her low- 
pitched, robust voice to the mighty homes of 
Britain. But there is also the orchestra, 
and when you have had your fill of Peggy 
doing her Irish Sophie Tucker stuff you 
could spend your time far less advantageously 
than by listening to some of the things going 
on behind Erin’s errant daughter. 

Both the arrangements are good—that is 
assuming these accompaniments were scored. 
If they weren't, they are still good, par- 
ticularly St. Louis Blues. A most elegant 
Ivor Mairants suddenly appears with his 
guitar after the piano passage in Some of 
these days, Maurice Burman, the drummer, 
works up a grand swing in the fast part 
towards the end of St. Louis, and somebody 
who knows what a clarinet is for keeps going 
almost all through both sides. Yes, given an 
opportunity, Roy Fox’s boys can produce 
the goods. 





Rumbas, etc. 


Ambrose and Mantovani provide the best of the month 


There are no outstanding rumbas this 
month by native orchestras. 

Alfredo Brito and His Orchestra, at the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, may be the real 
thing as regards nationality, but if they are 
they don’t sound like it. Their The Magic 
of you, from George Raft’s film ‘“ Rumba ” 
(should you see the picture, don’t be misled 
into believing that Mr. Raft can dance the 
rumba), is played in the slow Son tempo and 
soon becomes monotonous. Of Shakin’ the 
Maracas, on the reverse, any second-rate 
commercial dance band would probably 
have made a better job. (Brunswick RL280 
—ls. 6d.). 

So we come to the English bands. 

No less than four have chosen South 
American Joe. 

In spite of a good singer, Jack Hylton and 
His Orchestra (who couple the song on 
H.M.V. B.D.203 with the waltz Love me 
forever, from Grace Moore’s new film “ On 
the Wings of Song’’) are not at their best in 
rumbas. Billy Reid and His Accordeon 
Band (v) (Decca F5654— 1s. 6d.—with a 
fox-trot, On Venetian Waters) are others 
who just miss the point. 


Geraldo and His Orchestra (v) (Columbia’ 


FB1093—1s. 6d.—with Louisiana Fairy 
Tale) take the tune rather too slowly, also 
the otherwise good arrangement is perhaps 


a shade too symphonic ; but they play with 
the usual Geraldo sweet music polish and the 
result is tuneful and interesting, even if the 
record does have to rely for its rumba rhythm 
mainly on the work of the rhythm section, 
and notablv that of the bongas player. 

This brings us to Ambrose’s version 
(Decea F5603— Is. 6d.— with Chasing 
Shadows). Both arrangement and perform- 
ance have the real rumba atmosphere, and, 
what with the fine playing and the thrilling 
singing of Don Stewart, one could hardly 
imagine a better record of this popular 
number. All round it is a grand affair. 

But to my mind the best record of the 
month of this Cuban dance music is Cuban 
Moonlight (Regal-Zono. MR1788—1s.—with 
the tango, Cuatro Bisos) by Mantovani and 
His Tipica Orchestra (v). 

Although described as a rumba it is really 
another Son, but the wrong labelling is a 
minor matter. The light combination of 
fiddles, ‘cello, accordeon, piano, guitar and 
bass, with the appropriate percussion 
instruments, the claves and maracas, is 
ideal for music of this sort when one knows, 
as Mantovani does, how to use it, and the 
whole thing is not only authentic in style but 
really charming music. The guitar behind 
the chorus by vocal trio is a sheer delight. 

EpaGar JACKSON. 
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LOUD SPEAKERS 


by P. WILSON 


OR some time now I have had by me a little book by Dr. 

N.W. McLachlan entitled Elements of Loud Speaker Practice*. 
When I first glanced through it and read that in the main it 
was a reprint of a series of articles that appeared in World 
Radio, I put it aside for a while intending to go through it for 
review purposes as soon as I got a spare moment. I had read 
the articles when they appeared, and in fact cut them out for 
further study, but they had not excited any great deal of 
interest in my mind. 


When I came to read the book, however, I got a surprise. 
I had not appreciated how comprehensive the description 
of loud speaker practice was. Little of it was new to me but 
somehow the comments had become illuminating and sugges- 
tive. I wished to get away from descriptive matter for a while 
and interpret some of the technological conclusions in terms 
of aural sensation. 


Take this for example: ... . “‘ there is a limiting size of 
baffle beyond which little advantage is gained. This is perhaps 
best illustrated when it is realised that a wall, regarded 
technically as a baffle of infinite extent, cuts off half the loud 
speaker.” (p. 58). Dr. McLachlan had just been talking about 
the effect of a baffle in preventing loss of power due to inter- 
ference at low frequencies and in reducing the directional effect 
of the speaker. I am not quite clear whether he had both these 
points in mind when he referred to the little advantage in the 
sentence quoted or whether limitation was intended to be quite 
general. But some experiences of my own have a direct 
bearing on the matter and these enable me to assert without 
hesitation that in general an infinite baffle has advantages of 
very great value. During the past ten years I have been res- 
ponsible for holes being made in walls of five different houses 
for the purpose of making a wall loud speaker baffle. In each 
case the same general effects have been observed although 
different moving coil loud speakers have been used. 


The first one to be noticed is that the speaker or the room 
or both will stand ever so much more electric power input, 
before the volume of sound seems overpowering. This may 
be due in part to a more consistent bass output without inter- 
ference at various low frequencies, and in part to a reduction 
of directional effect so that the sound is distributed more evenly 
through the room. This reduction of directional effect is 
certainly observable as is also the fact that the bass is clean 
and undefiled. But a much more valuable feature is also in 
evidence and that is a certain depth and spacing in the sound 
from an orchestra which I have never heard in reproduction 
save from a very large horn loud speaker and in that case only 
when the music seemed to come from a long distance. It is 
an approximation to a binaural effect which has been regarded 
as impossible save by means of double channel reproduction. 
Significantly enough, one finds that in such circumstances a 
room, and the folk inside it, can stand a much greater acoustic 
volume than when the loud speaker is mounted on a baffle or 
in a cabinet ; the definition, in the bass as well as in the treble, 
remains intact over a much larger range of volume ; and in 
general mass effects and transients are more effectively dealt 
with. , 

These are all matters of observation which can be demon- 
strated at any moment. Dr. McLachlan’s analysis accounts 
for some but not all of them. 


One reason why increasing the size of an ordinary baffle does 
not usually bring these benefits with it springs to mind at once : 
there is such a thing as baffle resonance. Unless the thickness 





*O<ford University Press, 5s. net. 





and stiffness of the baffle are increased at the same time as the 
area. these resonances can become objectionable. In fact, the 
only safe way to have a large baffle is to mount a smail, thick 
one in an aperture in a wall. 

So much for one of the suggestive passages in the book 
Another which interested me greatly was the discussion of the 
low frequency resonance in a moving-coil loud speaker on 


pages 92-95. Dr. McLachlan here points out the advantages of 
. having a triode output valve of low internal resistance in 


order that the severity of the resonance (due to the spring in 
the surround and in the centring device combining with the 
mass of the cone) may be mitigated and he also remarks on the 
advantage of having a strong magnet. He might also have 
emphasised (for I happen to know that in this respect his 
practice is the same as mine) the advantage of having a flabby 
surround and a suitable string centring device so as to put the 
resonance very low in the scale. But all these things are 
un-commercial, either because they are more expensive or 
because they are more tricky or because, as Dr. McLachlan 
remarks, “‘ the public has become so accustomed to a strong 
bass register that its removal would be accompanied by serious 
complaints,’ notwithstanding the fact that “ strictly there 
ought to be little bass in average loud speaker reproduction 
since the general intensity level is usually low.’’ Here is the 
tragedy of the commercial loud speaker of to-day. The 
technician has learned how to cure the early faults, but the 
public has become so enamoured of them that they will not 
allow him to do so! 


Another chapter that the reader should find especially 
interesting is that on “‘ Room Effects.’’ Here, however, the 
author’s remarks should be read in conjunction with a paper 
on the same subject by Stuart Ballantine in the June 1935 
Proceedings of the Institute of Radio Engineers. Both 
emphasize the fact that the performance of a loud speaker can 
be profoundly modified by the acoustical properties of a room. 
The later work by Ballantine, however, gives more detailed 
information than a small book such as the one at present under 
notice could possibly give. 


The chapters which I found least satisfactory were those on 
horns. The method of presentation largely follows that 
developed by the Western Electric Company and I have never 
been attracted by it, since it has always seemed to me to 
obscure some of the more interesting points acoustically. 
Perhaps it is that I myself have become rather stereotyped in 
my way of thinking of the matter and that others will find 
Dr. McLachlan’s treatment easier to follow than.the one I 
should give. However, both methods lead to the same result 
so the point is of little importance. | 


There is one historical reference which should be corrected. 
Sir Oliver Lodge was not the first to devise the principle used 
in the moving-coil type of speaker. A moving-coil drive 
with a flared diaphragm was patented by Sir W. Siemens in 
1877, one year after the invention of the telephone (British 
Patent 4685/77). 


Jaggar Loudspeakers 


We must once again defer the publication of our report 
on the new Jaggar electro-magnet speaker, the modified 
permanent magnet speaker and the new Jaggar output 
transformer. It is unfortunate, but unavoidable. The notes 
on the radio exhibition have taken up far more space than 
we anticipated. Meanwhile, if it is any consolation to those 
who have been awaiting the report, we have no hesitation in 
recommending these components. 


Septem 
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IN AND AROUND RADIOLYMPIA 


OME time in the not-too-far-distant future we may expect to 

see headlines in the newspapers, radio periodicals and radio 
manufacturers’ announcements inveigling us to see and hear 
the new season’s radio (and Television?) at Earl’s Court. How 
odd that will seem! For Olympia has been the showground of 
radio since it became a major industry. And not only within 
the precincts of its walls and its lofty roofs has radio permeated 
the atmosphere once a year, but garages, restaurants and 
hotels in the vicinity have been commandeered by various 
manufacturers for use as showrooms and demonstration 
purposes ; particularly the latter. 


The system of feeding all speakers on the stands inside 
Olympia from one common input, and the fact that there are 
scores of speakers all emitting the same tunes precludes any 
possibility for anyone to judge the merits of any particular 
product. 


Thus it is not uncommon to hear high-quality speakers 
making a poor exhibition of themselves whilst, on an 
adjoining pitch, a ‘‘ made-for-the-millions ” type of speaker 
sounds like a nightingale by comparison. 

Wise are they who refrain from using the common feed. 


These conditions are of no earthly advantage to exhibitors, 
and are only misleading to the general public ; so why impose 
the pandemonium? Woe betide visitors to the motor show if 
Klaxons were in full blast on every stand ! 


At the 1934 radio show some firms rigidly opposed every 
entreaty to demonstrate in Olympia, and for the same reason 
this year Voigt Patents Ltd. took over premises in Maclise 
Road, nearby, in order that their range of high-quality speakers 
in directional and non-directional Tractrix baffles could be 
demonstrated in acoustic surroundings that approximated 
more closely to those of the average domiciliary apartment, 
and more important still, so that the speakers could be fed 
from an input the impedance and general characteristics of 
which were known. 

Olympia never was satisfactory for the demonstration of 
music, not even in the earlier days when separate audition 
rooms were the vogue; but as an exhibition it has steadily 
improved, and this year’s show 
arrangements excelled any 
hitherto—thanks to the skilful 
management of Mr. Alec Moody. 


There seemed to be more 
breathing space than ever, and 
the stands and apparatus ex- 
hibited thereon were most 
attractively laid out. Cabinet 
work was less ornate and struck 
a pleasing medium between the 
severity of straight line design 
and the flourish of flowery 
curves. 

The past year of radio has 
perhaps been notable for the 
absence of major developments, 
and this is reflected in the speci- 
fications of the. new models; 
more manufacturers have pro- 
duced all-wave receivers—that 
is, receivers which are designed 
to operate on the short waves 
between 13-80 metres as well 
as on the medium and long 
waves—there are more universal 
(D.C.-A.C.) receivers, a larger 


The new H.M.V. Universal 
Medel 341. 





number of sets are fitted with some form of visual tuning 
indicator, and more firms have produced variable selectivity 
and high fidelity models. 

The manufacture of car radio is increasing apace ; three of 
the latest entries into this relatively new field being Decca 
and Marconiphone and G.E.C, Decca’s version is of the 
couvemwnt home-or-car variety, the equipment being designed 
so that it will function equally well from the normal electric 
supply from car batteries. The Marconiphone car radio, 
on the other hand, is for car use only, and is comprised of three 
units: a six-valve superhet chassis, a combined power and 
speaker unit, and a remote control panel which can be con- 
veniently clamped on the steering column. The G.E.C. car 
receiver, too, is for purely car operation. A five-valve superhet 
forms the nucleus and uses Osram 13-volt valves with the 
heaters in parallel and fed directly from the car battery ; the 
H.T. supply is derived from a rotary transformer which also 
runs from the 12-volt supply. The remote control can be fitted 
either to the steer- 
ing column or on 
the dashboard. 


In each make 
precautions have 
been taken to 
eliminate para- 
sitic disturbances 
and also to reduce 
vibration effects 
to a minimum. 

There was, of 
course, the usual 
spate of mechani- 
cal improvements, 
many visible in 
the component 
classes, and other 
ingenious ideas 
hidden away in 
the receiver or gramophone chassis ; and the majority of them 
seemed to be devised for one purpose—treliability. In the new 
Pye models, for example, unusual precautions have been 
taken to ensure mechanical stability, and every component 
part is rendered accessible to the service engineer by the 
ingenious constructions of the chassis and cabinets. 

As we have already intimated, it was impossible to form an 
opinion of the standard of reproduction given by the 1936 
models, .but we did come to the most definite conclusion that 
the quality of workmanship and design was higher than ever. 
If there is a corresponding improvement in the performance of 
the new receivers and radio-gramophones, then radio and 
gramophone business in 1936 is going to be good. 


On the H.M.V. stand, which, by the way, was awarded the 
blue riband of the exhibition (the Wireless and Gramophone 
Trader silver cup), what is surely the most comprehensive 
range of instruments was displayed. Only one new model has 
been introduced, namely a D.C.—A.C. console receiver (model 
341). The high-fidelity Autoradiogram (model 800), the 
Duo-Diffusion radiogram (model 580) and the rest of the 
H.M.V. models which were current prior to the show, are being 
retained for the forthcoming season. In all there are sixteen 
instruments, from a modest three-valve battery-operated 
receiver at £7 19s. 6d. to the 800 at 110 guineas. 


The other side of the Gramophone Company’s activities 
records—was represented for the first time at Radiolympia on 
another stand, which revealed to visitors all the phases of 
record manufacture from the ingredients used to make the 





The H.M.V. High Fidelity Speaker. 
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stock, the virgin and recorded waxes, right up to the finished 
disc. This most interesting exhibit attracted very nearly as 
much attention as the 
main instrument stand. 


It was stated earlier 
in’ these notes that 
there was only one new 
H.M.V. model. This 
is not true. We had 
overlocked entirely a 
new portable acoustic 
gramophone (No. 97). 
This insignificant little 
fellow seemed lost 
amongst such an array 
of ‘ Pedigree ’’ radio- 
gramophones, but 
given his natural sur- 
roundings, the garden 
and countryside, he 
will no doubt make his 
mark. And so he ought 
to at the relatively low 
price of £3 10s. 

Two of the most 
intriguing instruments 
exhibited at the show 
were the Autotrope and 
that mechanical and 
electrical robot the Voice Recorder. 

It will be remembered that the Autotrope is fitted with a 
mechanism which plays thirty records (mixed or otherwise), 
each side consecutively so that there is no necessity for special 
automatic couplings. It is available either as an electric 
gramophone or as an all-wave radiogram. In the latter the 
radio-frequency side covers wavebands from 15 metres up to 
2,000 metres. The power output of the amplifier in each case 
is 15 watts (undistorted). We watched the mechanism through 
a complete cycle of operations repeatedly, but not once did it 
fail nor was there any mishandling or damage to records. 
It is now available in a variety of pleasing cabinets, or the 
equipment can be built into cabinets of any particular wood 
to suit individual requirements. 

We hope to have more to say about thé Autotrope in a later 
issue ; that is if we can persuade Messrs. Anson and Hopwood 
to send us a model for review. 

The stand of Voice Records Ltd. was continually besieged by 
crowds of people, all anxious to make records of their voices. 
There have been automatic. personal recording machines 
before but not one quite so successful as the one exhibited 
here. It is a marvel of precision work and ingenuity. 

Briefly, here is what it does. A person steps up on to a 
small platform, places sixpence in a slot, a meta] hood immedi- 
ately slides 
out from the 
interior parti- 
ally envelop- 
ing the per- 
son’s head. A 
needle moves 
over a_ scale 
to a position 
marked 
ot RT ET We: 
whereupon 
he or she 
begins to 
speak into the 
microphone. 
When 125 


words have 





The Autotrope Automatic Radiogram 
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been spoken the pointer indicates ‘‘ Stop ”’ ; twopence is then 
placed in another slot situated at the side ofthe machine, which 
immediately delivers a packet of fibre needles and a small 
envelope. On the opposite side of the instrument the mechan- 
ism has in the meantime delivered a six-inch aluminium disc 
on which are recorded the words previously spoken into the 
microphone. In another compartment of the machine there 
is a pick-up and a small revolving turntable ; the record is 
placed on this, a needle inserted into the pick-up, and the 
result listened to through headphones. And so it goes on, 
record after record, hour after hour. The queue was unending 
at Olympia, and the Wireless For the Blind Fund benefited 
accordingly. 


There is little doubt as to the efficiency of the instrument ; 
Mr. Christopher Stone’s voice as recorded on one of these dises 
was surprisingly well reproduced. 


The chief attractions on the Marconiphone stand were the 
car radio equipment already mentioned, the 9-valve de-lux« 
radiogram (model 292, reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE last 
December), a new universal console receiver (model 236), and 
two new straight three-valve sets, one in a table-type cabinet 
(model 235) and the other (model 240) in a console type cabinet. 
In our opinion, these last two models will be welcomed by 
many music- 
lovers whose 
prime interest 
in radio is the 
orchestral con- 
certs from the 
local station. 
Hitherto such 
folks have had 
perforce’ to 
accept the com- 
promise between 
quality and 
selectivity of the 
average super- 
het, or else go to 
the expense of 
an instrument 
with variable 
selectivity. Now, 
for « modest 84 
guineas for the 
2365 or 124 
guineas for the 
240, the local 
station can be 
heard without the massacre of high notes due to selectivity. 


One still wonders, however, why Marconiphone introduced 
a table model as an alternative to the console. Surely the 
alternative in this particular case is an equipment with the 
speaker mounted in a separate baffle? 


Nee aoa 
posto mecccon ange eines 
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The Marconiphone 292 De Luxe Radiogram 


Apart from the models already mentioned, there are no 
further additions to the Marconiphone range ; nor are any 
necessary, for the instruments included cover almost every 
reception need; distance, medium distance or local; A.C., 
D.C., Universal or battery operation, and at prices to suit a 
variety of purses. 


Similar remarks apply pretty well to the new Pye range ot 
receivers and radiograms. Already the new Pye T? has been 
reviewed in THE GRAMOPHONE, and we hope to follow shortly 
with the T7, a four-valve table-type superhet, the new Pye 
radiogram which is fitted with a Piezo-Crystal pick-up, and 
with what we consider is the piéce de résistance of the Pye 
range—the Empire All-Wave Receiver. As its name implies, 
the radio side covers the ultra-short waves between 13-33 
metres, the short waves from 30-82 metres, and the normal 
broadcast wavebands between 200 and 2,000 metres. This 
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instrument uses ten valves in a superhet circuit and incor- 
electrical and mechanical 


porates almost every modern 
refinement. Moreover, 
the output stage has 
an undistorted output 
of approximately 8 
watts—enough power 
for a small hall. 


It was to be ex- 
pected that Decca 
would make a _ great 
show of the Portrola— 
the first really portable 
radiogram—and despite 
the fact that the 
Portrola is twelve 
months old, it is sig- 
nificant of its popu- 
larity that this radio- 
gram in miniature 
should practically 
“steal the picture ”’ 
from the other stars 
on the Decca stand. 
their 
and 


Nevertheless, 
combined car 





and the new All-Wave 
radiogram and a new 
six-valve superhet 
radiogram received a fair quota of attention from dealer and 
layman alike. The All-Wave model has three wavelength 
ranges: 18-45 metres, 200-550 metres and 1,000 to 2,000 
metres. It is available for A.C. operation only. The six-valve 
radiogram, on the other hand, will be made in two forms: one 
for universal operation (D.C. or A.C.) and the other for A.C. 
only. a ee 


The Pye All-Wave Receiver 


< 

Other Decca models exhibited included four- and five-valve 
table receivers for A.C. or universal drive, a portable playing 
desk, the Converto- 
gram, and the first 
Decca portable electric 
gramophone. This is 
designed on similar 
lines to the Portrola, 
with the exclusion of 
radio. Moreover, there 
are both A.C. and 
universal models each 
with a 34 watt (undis- 
torted) output stage. 


Although there were 
six new McMichael 
receivers ex hibited, 
the de-luxe twin- 
speaker model seemed 
to stand out head and 
shoulders above the 
others. This is in a 
beautifully | designed 
cabinet of burr wal- 
nut. The chassis is 
designed on superhet 
principles and includes 
one of the most sensible features exhibited at. Olympia, 
namely a really legible tuning dial. The scales for this dial 
are arranged concentrically and are calibrated in station 
names and in wavelengths. The length of traverse of 
the pointers is about 22 inches; it will be seen, therefore, 
that the graduations are well spaced and so minimises any 
chance of mistuning. The whole of the dial is illuminated 





Decca’s All-Wave Radiogram 
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from above by a striplite lamp fixed to the inside of the 
hinged top. 

A similar type of dial is also fitted to two other McMichael 
receivers, the 535, a five-valve battery transportable, and the 
435, a handsome six-valve A.C. transportable ; whilst on the 
mode! 235 a 12 guinea four-valve (including rectifier) superhet 
receiver, another large-type tuning dial is used. This particular 
model is housed in a cabinet of really original design. One 
feature common to the majority of McMichael instruments is 
that each is fitted with a speaker silencing key, so that the 
parent speaker can be cut out of circuit when an auxiliary 
speaker is being operated. We shall have more to say about 
McMichael instruments later. 


Bush Radio, who, as most people know, are sponsored by 
Gaumont-British, made their first entry into the gramophone 
field this year by the introduction of an A.C. radio-gramophone. 
They make no extravagant claims for the instrument, but if it 
sounds as good as it looks, then few potential purchasers will 
have cause for complaint. 
The radio and amplifier cir- 
cuits are of the familiar five- 
valve (including rectifier) 
type, the last valve being a 
triode capable of developing 
four watts undistorted out- 
put. The radio frequency 
side incorporates what the 
Bush people have termed 
‘* Peaceful Tuning,”’ which is 
simply another term for 
minimisation of inter-station 
noises. We were interested 
to see that the _ electro- 
magnet speaker fitted to this 
radiogram was of really 
substantial dimensions, not 
only as regards the size of the diaphragm, but also in respect 
of the speaker pot. 

Like most other ranges of instruments the Bush range is 
too long for us to give details of each model here. It is perhaps 
sufficient to say that there are seven table-type receivers 
and one console model which should cover the needs of the 
majority of people. 

A receiver with variable selectivity and covering 16-2,000 
metres in three wave- 
bands—the 575A—-was 
one of the outstanding 
models on the stand of 
Philips Lamps _ Lid. 
Their slogan this year is 
reliability, and _ the 
internal lay-outs and the 
mechanical sturdiness 
of the chassis generally, 
seemed to support this 
up to the hilt. © There 
were six other models 
on show, ranging in 
price from 64 guineas 
for a_ local _ station 
three-valve A.C. 
receiver to 26 guineas 
for the only radiogram 
in the Philips range— 
the 539-A. This instru- 
ment incorporates such 
embellishments as a 
visual tuning indicator, 
adjustable noise sup- 
pressor, and loud- 
speaker silencing key. 





The New Decca Superhet 
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As we stated early in these notes, superfine cabinet work is the 
principal feature of this year’s Radiolympia, and the Philips 
contribution is particularly prominent. 

The name of Ferranti has always been synonymous with all 
that is good in radio and, incidentally, Ferranti Ltd. are one 
of the select few who manufacture their own valves, speakers, 
condensers, resistances, transformers and mains equipment. 
Indeed, long 
before Fer-— 
ranti re- 
ceivers oF 
radiograms 
were ever 
thought of 
Ferranti 
components 
were the 
standards 
by which 
others were 


judged. 
This year 
they look 


like setting 
the pace in 
the instru- 
men t 
classes, for 
although 
previous 
Ferranti 
models have 
attained a good standard of performance, we were given 
to understand that the new models are far ahead both as 
regards general performance and reliability. And certainly 
they made an impressive array at Radiolympia. Readers of 
THE GRAMOPHONE will no doubt be most interested in the 
‘ Ferranti radio-gramophones, but we must defer giving details 
until we have an opportunity of trying them out under familiar 
conditions, and that won't be long—we hope. 





The Ferranti Gloria Radiogram 


Of particular interest to the technically minded reader is a 
new Ferranti amplifier for home construction. The first model 
was on view at Olympia, and details of it will be available in 
a pamphlet later. It will be described in two forms: one 
with a six-watt undistorted output, and the other incorporating 
a twelve-watt power stage. It is claimed that the overall 
response of the amplifier (including the output transformer 
often a weak link in the chain) does 
not vary by more than 13 decibels 
between 20 and 10,000 cycles. That’s 
pretty good going for home construc- 
tion. 





These notes on the instrument 
classes would not be complete without 
some reference to the General Electric 
Company, who, like Ferranti and 
Marconiphone, were early pioneers in 
the cause of radio. The G.E.C. instru- 
ments for 1935-6 are headed by the 
Fidelity Radiogram Five, a superhet 
type of fairly orthodox design, but 
which embodies a method of broad- 
ening the band-pass width of the 
intermediate-frequency filters so that 
the higher frequencies, which are 
normally attenuated in the majority 
of superhets, are allowed to pass 
through to aspecially designed audio- 
frequency amplifier, and thence to 
the speaker, which, again, is specially 
designed to reproduce them. The 





The Bush Radiogram 
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instrument is available also as a de-luxe instrument with an 
automatic record changer. 


The G.E.C. AC5 also boasts the prefix ‘ Fidelity ’’ and, 
presumably, this receiver incorporates a similar circuit and 
chassis to the radiograms. All three have visual (Neon) 
tuning indicators, speedometer tuning, visual sensitivity and 
variable muting. 

The slogan of Hartley-Turner has always been Quality. But 
universal quality is an elusive thing. What is considered 
high quality by some folks is simply mediocre and often 
tantalising to others. That is why many manufacturers have 
hitherto attempted to strike a happy medium. There never 
was a happy medium so far as Hartley-Turner are concerned ; 
whether their products have given the aural results they have 
claimed for them is again mixed up with personal taste, but 
we do know that measurements have substantiated to a 
great extent the claims made. We, amongst others, have 
criticised and _ praised 
both Hartley-Turner 
speakers and receivers, 
but whatever has been 
said, we have never lost 
sight of the fact that 
they have had the 
courage of their convic- 
tions. As one keen 
competitor of Hartley- 
Turner remarked, 
‘Hartley-Turner 
speakers have the 
courage to go up and 
down,’ meaning, of 
course, they do repro- 
duce the really high and 
low notes. 

The new H.T. range 
of instruments still ‘‘ go 
up and down,”’ but it is 
claimed more smoothly 
and more definitely than 
ever before. We have 
not heard them as yet, 
but sometime before the December issue is in print, we hope 
to have had the new Hartley-Turner radio-gramophone in 
for test; and both the new speakers, one a permanent- 
magnet model, and the other a modified version of the 
original electro-magnet model. 

To those mainly interested in 
matters gramophonic the multitude 
of Mazda valves and B.T.H. loud- 
speakers on the stand of the Ediswan 
Electric Company were of secondary 
importance to the new B.T.H. Piezo- 
electric pick-up. This, as most readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE already know, 
possesses features that are only com- 
mon to two other pick-ups in this 
country. There is no necessity for 
us to go into details here, since we 
intend to give a full report on the 
pick-up in the October issue. (It 
was our original intention to publish a 
review of it this month, but exigencies 
of space have prevented this.) In the 
meantime, readers can take our word 
for it that this Piezo pick-up has very 
likeable characteristics. 

Incidentaliy, Ediswan have just 
issued a revised catalogue of their 
valves. It is an interesting book of 
which we shall have more to say later. 





A Philips Radiogram 
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It is gratis to all manufacturers and dealers, but amateur radio 
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matic remote control unit which Aerodyne Radio Ltd. have 


enthusiasts and other laymen must pay sixpence for it. And produced. 


it is cheap at the price. 

Rothermels were at the show, too, but were exhibiting under 
the title of one of their subsidiary companies, 
Sonochorde Reproducers, and that name implies 
loudspeakers, electro-magnet moving-coil 
speakers: permanent magnet moving-coil 
speakers. Piezo-electric speakers have always 
been associated with the name of Rothermel, 
and one did not have to look so very carefully 
to find in bold Jetters the Rothermel trade mark 
and the Piezo speakers. Indeed, the landmark 
of the stand was Rochelle Salt in all its forms: 
natural, treated, machined, in pick-ups, in 
microphones, in recording heads and in head- 
phones too. The large crystal illustrated in 
THE GRAMOPHONE some months ago created 
quite a lot of interest. 

The applications of Piezo-electricity are stall 
moving apace, so watch THE GRAMOPHONE. 
In the meantime, if you were not fortunate 
enough to visit Radiolympia, get that hand- 
book, Piezo Electricity, from Rothermels. 

To the ordinary layman the component 
stands such as those of Dubilier and Varley are 
not norma!ly of much interest, for what does he 
want to know of Electrolytic condensers or of 
Permeability tuners? To the amateur radio 
enthusiast, however, new condensers, whether 
they be of the new Dubilier oil-immersed high-voltage type 
or of the low voltage electrolytic type, are of the utmost 
interest. And thus we found the Dubilier pitch surrounded 
by keenly interested amateurs discussing plans for their new 
equipment. 

Much the same was taking piace on the Varley stand, where 
the new three and four-gang superhet Permeability Tuners 
and the new Varley Variband intermediate frequency unit 
and the Varley Air-Tune I.F. transformer were the principal 
components of interest. 


Another automatic record unit made its debut at Olympia, 
this time on the Ultra stand where one had the opportunity 
to see it in operation. It is fitted to the new Ultra model 88 
radio-gramophone. In some mechanical respects the unit is 
reminiscent of the one Columbia produced two or three years 
ago but the mechanism, which, by the way, changes eight 
dises (10-ineh or 12-inch, not mixed),is less cumbersome and 
is of extremely simple construction. The 88 radiogram incor- 
porates a three-valve (rectifier excluded) A.C. superhet 
circuit, the familiar clock-face tuning and a visual indicator 
of the neon type. The price is 27 guineas. 





The Rothermel-Brush De-Luxe Crystal Pick-up 


Cossor’s too sprang a surprise with their High-Fidelity 
radiogram. This is known as model 536 and embodies a 
10-valve (plus rectifier) superhet chassis which includes a 
‘‘ squelch ”’ circuit for the minimisation of interstation noises. 
In the power stage, which is capable of giving 6 watts un- 
distorted output, two valves are arranged in push-pull. An 
automatic record changer is also fitted. 


Aeromagic is the title conferred upon one of the outstanding 
technical developments exhibited at Olympia. This is an auto- 


accurately too, on their stand. 





A number of models were to be seen working, and working 
It is part and parcel of an 
Aerodyne 7-valve superhet receiver, a new 
model priced at 23 guineas. 

The unit, which is connected to the receiver 
by a multi-flex cable, is fitted with a tuning 
scale and three small knobs, marked ‘“ Press,”’ 
“Vol.” and *‘ Rev-Forward.”” Upon depressing 
the appropriate control both the set and the 
control unit pointers traverse their respective 
scales. Both pointers stop when the carrier 
wave of a given station is tuned in. The 
speaker is automatically demuted and _ the 
programme is heard. Volume can be controlled 
and the pointers can also be made to travel 
in the reverse direction. Moreover the device 
does not stop until the station is accurately 
tuned in, so that indifferent quality due to 
mis-tuning is eliminated. 

It seemed a pity that the general public 
were not allowed within the precincts of the 
Exhibition Club for this year; it formed one of 
the most attractive lay-outs in the whole of 
Radiolympia. 

Here again the Alec Moody touch was to be 
seen in a most original and picturesque form. 


The G.E.C. Fidelity Radiogram Five The club was laid out as a crazy village; no 


two offices were alike and all possessed the 
most grotesque eleva- 
tions painted in the 
craziest combination of 
colours that it is possi- 
ble to imagine. 

It is time to call a 
halt, however. There 
is still much that we 
saw and heard at Radiolympia—the ultra Ecko’s, the 
high-fidelity instruments of the R.G.D. stand and _ the 
synchronised revolutions of the Simpsons turntables on the 
Kingsway Radio stand—which if detailed here would fill the 
entire issue, but we must not close these rather sketchy notes 
without some reference to the Post Office exhibits and the 
B.B.C. theatre, in which the Compton Organ Co. installed an 
Electronic or pipeless organ. The honour of providing the 
amplifier and speakers for this fell to the lot of Voigt Patents, 
who installed a 90-watt equipment and a battery of Tractrix 
loudspeakers. 





The B.T.H. Piezo Pick-up 


And so we found ourselves outside this 1935 Radiolympia ; 
there we found awaiting us in Addison Road station the 
Imhof Show Train, but, as Mr. (Music Seller) Tobin says, 
there’s more of this on page 170. T.S. 


RADIOLYMPIA 


If you cannot afford a good new 
set let us modernise your old one 


F. E. GODFREY (RADIO) LTD. 


63/7 Chenies Mews, Tottenham Court Rd.,W.C.1 
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IMHOF—COLUMBIA—MURPHY 


Imhof Show Train. 

It has long been the practice of the 
House of Imhof to run concurrently 
with the radio exhibition a private 
radio show of their own. To potential 
purchasers this has always been a 
great boon, since at Imhof House one 
could not only examine the cream of 
the manufacturers’ progeny, one could 
hear the various models under con- 












Two views of the Imhof Show Train 


ditions which approximate 
closely to those of average 
homes. And more than this; any 
number of sets could be put 
through their paces under ident- 
ical arrangements ; same acoustic 
conditions, same aerial and earth 
systems, and same mains supply. 
Convenient as this has been in the 
past, some visitors to Radiolympia 
always objected to the journey from 
Addison Road to New Oxford Street, 
despite the fact that it is only about 
twenty minutes’ journey by car. 





The Columbia 621 Radiogram 


This year, however, it was decided 
to remove this last obstacle. ‘‘ We'll 
take the mountain to Mahomet,” 
said Mrs. Imhof. And so she did. 
Thus we saw in a siding at Addison 
Road station the Imhof Show Train 
looking spick and span in its coat of 
blue and gold. The decorations inside 
were both tasteful and restful. 

But aching feet did not dull the 
interest in the models on view. 
Here were the principal instru- 
ments of the Gramophone Company 

(H.M.V.), of Marconiphone, of Pye, 

of Philips, and of that prodigal 

Columbia; all side-by-side with 

eager and knowledgeable people 

ready to discuss the merits of each 


in an unbiased manner and still more 
eager to see that potential purchasers 
decided on the instrument best fitted 
to their own home conditions ; and in 
order to make quite sure of this im- 
portant point, home demonstrations 
were gladly being arranged. 
What more could one expect? 


Columbia ‘‘ Tone”’ Radio 

With comparative quiet, but with 
typical Columbia determination, the 
familiar *‘ Magic Notes’”’ trade-mark 
has again taken a place in the ranks of 
radio-gramophones and receivers. And 
if we mistake not, Columbia ‘“‘ Tone ”’ 
Radio will quickly and surely be 
marching abreast once again with the 
front rankers. 

Their initial programme is not a too 
ambitious one ; it includes one radio- 
gramophone and three receivers, all 
superhets and all are popularly priced. 
First there is model 621, a five-valve 
radiogram costing 22 guineas, then 
comes the 358, a console receiver at 
17 guineas with a similar valve 
sequence and specification—-Q.A.V.C., 
silent tuning, etc., this is followed by 
a table type receiver model 357 which 
costs 12$ guineas, and finally for those 
who are without an electric installa- 





tion there is the model 1006 a five. 
valve table type battery-driven 
receiver. 

With the exception of the 1006, 
all are designed for operation from 
A.C. mains. 

During the next few months we 
shall have an opportunity of testing 
these new Columbia instruments; 
in the meantime make a mental note 
to hear them yourselves. 


The Murphy “28” Series 

Those who visited the radio show 
and who have read the _ recent 
announcements of Frank Murphy (and 
who hasn’t?) will realise at once that 
not all the technical radio achieve- 
ments of 1935 were revealed within 
the portals of Olympia. 

The new Murphy “28” series of 
instruments have many interesting 
features the most striking of which in 
our opinion, at any rate, is the incor- 
poration of automatic tuning. Briefly, 
this is an electrical device which makes 
it practically impossible to mistune 
a receiver. It is not merely a gadget, 
it is most definitely an aid to ensure 
that the instrument is giving the best 
possible quality of reproduction. Those 
who have handled superhets know 
only too well the devastating results 
—the distortion, the background noises 
and the absence of bass —which arise 
when the radio circuit is only a fraction 
out of tune. Murphy automatic 
tuning eliminates this, and automatic 
tuning is common to all instruments 
of the “‘ 28’ series. 

This range includes two console 
receivers and two radio-gramophones, 
one of each type for A.C. operation 
and one each for operation from 
D.C. mains. The consoles’. which 
are already in circulation cost £21 
15s., but the 
radiograms 
are behind 
the time 
originally 
scheduled 
for distribu- 
tion. They 
will be 
issued very 
soon. 

Both A.C. 
instruments 
will be 
coming our 
way in the 
near future 
so we will re- 
serve fuller 
details until 
then. 


The Murphy ‘28’ Console 
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THE OBJECT OF MY AFFECTION 


BY TERPANDER 


T occurs to me that, in the mellow month of September, it 

would be a good idea to call a temporary halt to the pere- 
grinations of the Contemporary Musician and survey the 
ground already covered by him, at the same time discussing 
divers matters appertaining to this gentleman’s peculiar 
psychology. 


Firstly, and I am sure a number of readers will join me in 
this, who is the Contemporary Musician ? 


Well, to be quite frank, at the commencement of this series 
of articles I was not sure mysclf. But now I think I can 
visualise him. He is, above all, an individual with an historical 
feelmg for music. That is, he derives a genuine thrill, from 
surveying the exciting progress of music through the ages. 
With the greatest of ease his mind travels back as far as the 
research workers will allow it to go—to a world dominated by 
the intricacies of rhythm and strange modal chant ; and then 
forward again—via the first signs of polyphony in the ninth 
century, via Polynesian part-music, via the Crwth, via timeless, 
static Asiatic percussion, to the now familiar sound of the 
theorbo lute and the glory of Elizabethan nightingales. 


And all the time the mind of the Contemporary Musician is 
on the alert, re-creating these centuries and evoking the spirit 
of ordered sound which we call performance; utilising and yet 
triumphing over pedagogic considerations. 


Yes, an important characteristic, perhaps the most important 
characteristic of the Contemporary Musician, is this sensibility 
to growth, to the poetry of an ever more complex organisation of 
tones, this imbuing of oneself in all that music is or ever could 
have been. Without it, one might say, he would be tempted to 
make a parochial thing of music, cornering a period for himself 
and letting the rest be damned. He might even become a 
perfect Wagnerite. Or, heaven forbid, a perfect Stravinskyite ! 
As it is, though not denying his constitution the luxury of a 
“favourite composer,’’ he has comparatively few obsessions, 
and practically no critical inhibitions. Would it not be an 
excellent thing if we all aspired to the state of this remarkable 
being? | 


On the music of his day he casts a curious and critical eye. 
He is sometimes intensely excited by its newness and what he 
can grasp of its new beauty. That the beauty is there, for him 
to discover if he will, he has no doubt. For art, irrespective 
of the hypocrisies of the age, must inevitably attain to beauty. 
And conversely, no music, not even the “*‘ new music,’’ can be 
described as ugly, because all music has been ugly—that is to 
say, harmonically unorthodox—in its day. What may be 
regarded by some as another eccentricity of the Contemporary 
Musician, is that he actually experiences a certain feeling of 
gratitude, even of affection, for the music that has, after all, 
been composed for him. It is his nature to feel an urge 
towards, a desire to participate in, the contemporary mani- 
festation of things, whether it be Braque, Gertrude Stein or 
Stravinsky. He finds it impossible to treat the composers of 
his day with suspicion, to refuse them the modicum of study 
that he would grant without cavil to a Bach or a Byrd. . That 
is because his appreciation of music is not founded on some 
obscure and possibly fallacious comparison of spiritual values 
—these, as with moral values, change from generation to 
generation—but on a sense of the cruft as a whole. The Con- 
temporary Musician, then, may be said to have perspective 


and judgment independent of those purely personal reactions 
and fluctuations which are reserved for the fireside, but which 
sometimes find their way into print. Sometimes, did I say? 
Practically always. The accurate elucidation of music, its 
floodlighting for the benefit of the student, as opposed to the 
fundamentally haphazard ‘‘ musical criticism,’ has scarcely 
arrived. Our text-books, manuals, lectures and examinations 
all prove this. They instil predilections, and ultimately oppose 
catholicism in music and all that it implies as a means of 
education. 


The burning question now arises as to the genuineness of the 
contemporary composer. To assume, as some do, that his 
efforts are insincere, specious, or reeking with ‘* modern ” 
charlatanry, is to offer a poor and indeed shameful excuse for 
one’s own constitutional inability to see farther than one’s 
grandmother’s nose ! In fact, the mere asswmption of insincerity 
in an artist has nothing whatever to do with any feeling for, 
or criticism of, art. It merely brands the maker of the assump- 
tion as an unscrupulous bigot, who protects himself from the 
direct results of his libellous statements by waving the flag of 
‘** musical criticism.’’ For you cannot assume insincerity, you 
have to discover it, and the majority of us do not live long 
enough to be able to effect this discovery in a contemporary 
composer. So you must take a chance. 


I may be mistaken, but I fondly imagine that my Con- 
temporary Musician would argue rather along these lines. 


The Contemporary Musician’s Gramophone is another 
matter, and here we are limited by the offerings of the recording 
companies. At least, I am limited in what I offer you each 
month, and I am additionally limited by the fact that in many 
of the works I would like to review, the recording is not up to 
a sufficiently high standard. There recently appeared a 
recording of Hindemith’s Mathis der Mahler which I was 
anxious to include in the series—for, so far, we have not had 
a work by a contemporary German composer—but as it was 
unplayable with fibre needles, I did not feel justified in doing 
so. Neither, may I add, is it at all easy to find a number of 
original or little-known works by contemporary German 
composers to choose from. The French school is far better 
represented in the catalogues. In starting the series I aimed 
at producing the nucleus of a library of contemporary recorded 
music. How incomplete, says the reader, with England, 
Germany, Italy and America unrepresented! Well, we will 
try to remedy that in the future. So far, France, Spain, 
Switzerland, Russia and a country which may be Hungary 
(Mihalovici) have contributed to the Contemporary Musician’s 
Gramophone. If you are a Contemporary Musician, you can 
play either of the following works, and if you are not one, and 
wish to advertise the fact, you can still play them—in secret : 








FatLa—Concerto for Harpsichord, Wind and Strings. 
HonEGGER—Excerpts from the opera Judith. 
SatreE—Trois Petites Piéces Montées, for Orchestra. 
Mri1HALOovici—Sonatina for Oboe and Pianoforte. 
Ravet—Histoires Naturelles, for Mezzo and Pianoforte. 
Stravinsky—Three Pieces for String Quartet. 
PouLENc—Aubade for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
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The Gaffeteria Again 


AFFES appear to be relished, and if the more seriously 

inclined will pardon my occasional frivolity, I think I can 
continue to supply samples. Alas! that it should be so. 
Readers have contributed some of my choicest specimens. A 
contemporary gramophone journal begins a notice thus: 
‘“* Recordings of Mozart quartets are not very plentiful, and 
the Kochel (sic) should be welcomed. . . .”* In its next notice 
it remarks that: “In the ordinary way there is not a great 
sale for female singers. . . .’’ Far be it from me to condone 
slavery, but there are some I know. . . . However . . . The 
same journal recently declared that “‘ Bach composed many 
works, the most famous is considered to be St. Matthew’s 
Passion, Ave Maria, Air for G string, Prelude and Fugue, etc.” 
Proceed, brother. Why omit ‘‘ Largo ’’? 

Ar Australian reader tells me that a pre-electrical Polydor 
of Beethoven’s C sharp minor sonata entitled it the Moonshine 
sonata—a good stroke. Most of the ‘‘ moonlight ’’ and other 
pictorial notions about pieces are moonshine. The same 
reader mentions a Polydor record of a sonata described as 
** for violoncello and two spectacles.”’ This is not, I think, a 
gaffe. I cannot remember whose. or what, the work was, nor 
do I know what significance the odd word bears. It may be a 
joke. Mozart, for one, used joking dedications in one or two of 
his pieces, written for friends. Perhaps some reader can clear 
up the matter (I remember only that the word used was 
Spiegel, not Brille). 


Wild Shots 


Mr. David Ferguson sends from New Zealand some notes 
on mis-namings of works in Mrs. Paul Draper’s Music at 
Midnight. A slip here and there might pass, such as 
‘“ quartet ”’ for ** quintet,” but there are too many here ; and 
the mention of Charles Draper’s ‘ flute ’’ points to a general 
carelessness which is only too common among those who 
write reminiscences. Mr. M. P. Shiel’s wildness was often 
refreshing, but when he made a fiddler play The Garden of 
Fand all by himself he was just being naughty (the reference 
given me is to Say Au Revoir, But Not Goodbye). I have 
mentioned similar wild dashes before. Here are a few more : 

Schubert’s Unlimited Symphony (an item from Brixton). 

An economist on music: “Simple labour consists in 
overcoming the forces of gravitation, cohesion and friction 
by means of muscular energy (e.g., digging for coal, singing 
a song, etc.).”’ 

A London paper, on a new recruit to the B.B.C.: ‘“‘ He 
is one of the few composers to orchestrate his own music.”’ 

In the programme of an organ recital: ‘‘ Chorale 
Improvisation, Lobe den Herring—Karg-Elert.”’ 

Review in a Manchester paper of a record of the overture 
to Zampa : **‘ How many people, I wonder, could name the 
composer of Zampa? Hisname was Harold.’ Harold what? 

A picking from Punch: A Buckinghamshire paper, 
speaking of an entertainment in aid of a hospital, said that 
** Mrs. and Mrs. were the accompanists, whilst 
hospital nurses rendered assistance in the auditorium.” 

The eternal schoolboy’s howler : ‘‘ Bassoons are frequent 
in the South, where they blow down houses.”’ 

Holbrook Jackson, in the publisher Jonathan Cape’s 
Now and Then house-organ, Summer, 1932, p. 7, speaking 
of a book by Frank Harris, says : “‘ It is painted to the life, 
but in subdued tones so that our mooncalf leaps out like a 
trombone motif in a Bach concerto.”” Name? But there 








are trombones in one of Bach’s cantatas. 
An American advertisement of an allied art pleases me : 


ce ¥ 


xo0od clean dancing in this hall every night except on 
Sundays.” 
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Cinemaladroit 


The cinema, that sad destroyer of potential taste, is 
responsible for some of the worst gaffes. The latest, in my 
own experience, occurs in the film of Edwin Drood, when John 
Jasper, in Cloisterham Cathedral, begins to sing Where’er 
you walk, Astounding that, with the entire repertory of 
sacred music to choose from, the makers should pick upon 
something that could not conceivably be used at a cathedral 
daily service. Dickens, of course, made a gaffe when he failed 
to define Jasper’s function, making him a queer sort of 
precentor-choirmaster, like no known official. Yet Dickens 
was a good music-lover, a performer and listener, though he 
never cared much for big works. J. T. Lightwood’s book 
Charles Dickens and Music (Kelly) is a good survey. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has been telling drolly of his adventures 
with the people of this queer half-world of the cinema (he 
is to direct some Mozart music for a film of the composer’s 
life). Years ago he was asked to name a subject, and sug- 
gested Homer’s Odyssey. ‘*’Oo’s ’Omer?”’ was the natural 
reply of the magnate. Sir Thomas replied that he was one of 
the greatest of literary figures, whereupon came the equally 
natural consideration : “‘ But won’t ’is fees be ’eavy?”’ The 
best horror Sir Thomas remembers is the accompaniment 
of a sensational American film by the Good Friday music from 
Parsifal. A friend told me he had heard part of the Bach Mass 
used for a similar purpose. I don’t see many films, but I was 
struck, in both Drood and Copperfield. by the great amount 
of useless, interfering music played. Attending to it, even 
slightly, got badly in the way of my attention to the picture. 
There is no need to keep up this running commentary of music, 
which is mostly poor, unoriginal, and forced. A few touches of 
really significant sound, to reinforce passages of special 
dramatic power or sentimental poignancy, would be far more 
effective. Music is badly overdone, like almost everything 
in the cinema. I see that Andrew Buchanan in his book 
Films (Pitman) remarks that in the cinema the work of the 
ear, in its reception of music, is “‘ subconscious reception,”’ 
while in taking in the sounds of speech its work is conscious. 
But this may vary with the subject’s experience in the two 
kinds of attention. It seems to me that the present-day 
depreciation in sensitiveness to music, and in the capacity 
really to attend to it, may in the majority of laymen be partly 
due to their cinema experience. Have readers any observa- 
tions on this?’ I am astonished at the extraordinarily small 
progress in the cinema, excepting in the work of a few masters, 
which I glady salute. I would go any distance for a Clair, and 
I consider The Italian Straw Hat the funniest film, the most 
chuckle-worthy entertainment, I ever want to see. If all 
films were as good, | would go every night in the week. 


My Kingdom for a Charley ! 


The best collection of gaffes of which I have read is in a 
book entitled The New Opera Glass, ‘‘ containing the plots 
of the most popular operas and a short biography of the 
composers.” It 1s in English, published by Reinboth, Leipzig, 
about 1900, and the author is named as “ Fr. Charley.” 
This is the world’s most marvellous exhibition of the art of 
sustained mangling of our tongue. Very few copies exist. 
I would pay a good price for one, if I can’t get it otherwise. 
Mr. Newman and Dr. Grace have quoted from Charley’s 
masterpiece, and have aroused in me the passion to possess 
the book. If I had any talent at burglary I should have had 
a copy before now, but these suspicious musicians keep theirs 
in impregnable safes, as to my cost I have ascertained (these 
provincial and suburban police-stations are so confoundedly 
draughty). But I have a birthday, like anybody else, and 
surely there must be some courageous reader who would like 
to give me a really good present? 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


HE old “ black and silver’’ Columbias of the 10-inch 
“Grand Opera’”’ series never fail to provoke interest, 
and many of them rank as first-class rarities to-day. 


We are still uncertain about their exact date, and although 
we believe that the G. & T. red labels were the first celebrities, 
qua celebrities, in the field, some of these Columbias must 
have run them very close. Some of them, as we know, have 
been found with black labels pasted over red, but never, so 
far as I know, with the red label only. The red label indicates 
a date not later than 1902, judging from the data upon it ; 
while the black suggests 1903 ; but I think it is fairly certain 
that none of these ‘“‘ Grand Opera ’”’ Columbias were issued 
in England before the latter date. Examples of the red label 
are found in Edouard de Reszke, Gilibert, and Campanari ; and 
I am not quite sure about Schumann-Heink: but Suzanne 
Adams certainly made her Columbias after her G. & T.s; 
and, who knows, some misunderstanding arising out of this 
may have been the reason why she never again recorded, a 
circumstance which cannot be too greatly regretted, as 
no sweeter voice or more brilliant singer is to be found in 
the collectors’ era. For a lyric soprano she had a colour 
and charm that marked her at once as something quite out 
of the common, besides a degree of vocal finish and a 
graciousness of manner which endeared her to the listener, as 
her dignified yet appealing beauty charmed the beholder. 
The time-honoured claim of G. & T. to have caught every 
shade of their artists’ voices was particularly well substantiated 
in this instance, for although the primitive machines of the 
period certainly reproduced several ugly ‘“‘ blasts ’’ which we 
can largely eliminate nowadays, their records of Suzanne 
Adams’ voice were very much superior to the Columbias, 
which do her only very moderate justice; the Jewel Song 
of this series in particular being likely to perplex listeners 
until they realise that it must be played at a speed of some 
ninety revolutions ! 


J. N.M. (Wallsend) has added a Schumann-Heink of this 
series to his fine collection—the T'rinklied in Lucrezia Borgia 
and C. 8. (New Southgate) reports yet another of these old 
Columbias, namely Infelice in EHrnani by Marcel Journet, 
which may be classified as earlier than the G. & T.s which 
appeared early in 1905, and which therefore takes precedence 
of them as “ originals.’”’ It would, however, be interesting to 
know this for certain. 


Journet at the beginning of his career was overshadowed 
by the overpowering vocal opulence and terrific presence of 
Pol Plancon; but he nevertheless fitted perfectly into the 
operatic picture of the last days of the ‘‘ Golden Age,”’ shortly 
before Queen Victoria’s death. My first sight of him was as 
Leporello, to the Giovanni of Renaud; and his easy and 
confident bearing and the finely flowing quality of his singing 
impressed me more than did any subsequent basso, though 
Vanni Marcoux, who succeeded him, presumably had his 
admirers. 


Perhaps the month’s most exciting record may be the 
G. & T. red label 52432 Mimi é una civetta, in Puccini’s La 
Bohéme, by Garbin, which has lately reached me. This artist’s 
records were issued in 1903, and it is unlikely that they had 
much vogue in this country, since Garbin was then quite 
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unknown here: in fact 1 cannot recall ever having heard of 
them until I acquired my copy of the catalogue for that year ; 
and any preliminary fame which he may have had was due to 
his Fonotipia records of 1904. With Bonei he headed the 
tenors in the first issues by this company, and the records he 
made left no doubt about his excellence, being finer reproduc- 
tions than the G. & T.s. The latter, however, have the 
supreme merit (in collectors’ eyes) of originality and rarity, as 
they are not to be found in the 1904 or subsequent 
catalogues. 


It would be difficult to attempt to pass an opinion of his 
singing on my specimen alone, because one would like to 
know whether the restlessness of the style and the rather 
marked whiteness of the voice were unintentional or calculated, 
especially as the particular scene in question calls for exactly 
that treatment in the opera, though on an isolated record the 
effect upon a listener who knew neither Garbin nor Rudolpho 
the effect might be less than flattering to the singer. 


It is curious, is it not, that Rudolpho always, or very nearly 
always, wins the sympathy of his audiences, and one cannot 
help feeling that the grief-stricken poet was not such a bad 
fellow after all, although philandering and self-pity did seem 
to be his favourite pastimes. One cannot ascribe this feeling 
wholly to the personal charm of the artists who have inter- 
preted him and established him as an unquestioned operatic 
figure—and what a cavalcade of them I recall ! Bonci, Caruso, 
de Marchi, Zenatello, Martinelli, to mention only the best of 
them—because not even any of these was able to kindle a 
spark of sympathy for Pinkerton, whose behaviour differed 
only from that of Rudolpho in being without the shadowy 
excuse of romanticism. The answer is to be found, surely, 
in the magical quality of Rudolpho’s music, which, perhaps 
more than any other of its kind is able to bring the lump to 
the throat by the spontaneity and freshness of Puccini's 
inspiration, before he ‘‘ commercialised”’ it, if I may be 
permitted the expression, in the later operas written in the 
same idiom. In this third act, familiar though it is to many 
of us, the composer is heard at his best and purest ; and with 
the passage Mimi é¢ una civetta the music begins to divest 
itself of the last rag of conscious composition, and just lifts 
us off the ground for fifteen glorious minutes, until the harsh 
sforzando at the fall of the curtain appropriately brings us 
down into our seats with a bump. 


Those Edwardian La Bohémes were historic nights, and 
may never be repeated ; but the music will sing itself if only 
the performers will allow it to do so, instead of indulging in 
the choking, gasping, and scooping by which our ears have too 
often been assailed in recent years. 


For the third, and probably the last time, I have had the 
good fortune to acquire a lovely copy of the Battistini- 
Carotini duet in La Favorita, one of “ starred’’ records in 
the estimation of collectors. So greatly is this record coveted 
by collectors who recognise a genuine museum piece that on 
two occasions I received offers which prevailed upon me to 
part with it—each time wrongly, as I afterwards thought. 
But on the opportunity again recurring I did not hesitate 
overlong in exchanging for it the newly-discovered Angels 
by Albani, to which I recently referred. This latter has gone 
to the Continent, and may well be the first one to go there, 
at any rate as a “specimen ”’: it is, I believe, only the third 
undamaged original copy in existence. 
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An original of Tamagno’s 10-inch Improvviso in Andrea 
Chenier is another acceptable addition, and an interesting 
one. Of all the records retained in the No. 2 catalogue, the 
originals of none are more valuable to collectors than the 
Tamagnos : not only were they rare on account of their high 
price of a pound each, but they were interesting on account 
of the special tab joined to the label and showing the serial 
number of each copy: also, as one must repeat from time to 
time, they contain the natural voice of Tamagno, before it 
was sharpened and “ whitened’’ by experiments on the 
surfaces. There is another odd thing about at least one of 
Tamagno’s records which I believe I have heard mentioned, 
and have lately confirmed for myself, namely, that there 
was a German issue, with the green 1908 pre-dog label, in 
exact facsimile of the Gramophone Company’s label, even to 
the serial tab, but instead of that company’s name there 
appears that of the ‘“‘ Deutsche Grammophon-Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Berlin.”” However that may be, the reproduction of 
this disc is far and away superior to that of any of the true 
originals, and is one of the most marvellous vocal records 
I have ever possessed or heard. It is, by the way, the Morte 
d’ Otello, 12 inch; and although I keep my “ original ’”’ for 
exhibition, it is the other I use when I wish to hear it, as I 
very often do. 


The 10-inch Jmprovviso is naturally much abbreviated, and 
those who know this glorious and exhilarating passage only 
through the records of Caruso and Gigli will experience a 
new sensation when they hear Tamagno’s earlier rendering 
for the first time. One has to get accustomed to what seems 
the extreme slowness of the tempo—but those who know and 
admire Tamagno will expect this, and one feels that he had 
authority—and instead of the agitated, urgent declamation 
of Caruso, we hear a calmer and exquisitely lyrical version 
which is most acceptable, and makes me wish very much that 
I still had the copy of the 12-inch dise which belonged to me 
in the early days. 


My last acquisition this month was by Regina Pacini, one 
of the original Fonotipia recorders, who made her London 
début in La Sonnambula at Her Majesty’s in 1889. It is 
fairly clear that by the year 1904 her voice had developed a 
lot more power and substance, since at the time of her début 
it seemed to have been almost too small to make much im- 
pression at the large Opera House. She reappeared, at 
Covent Garden, a few years later, when she was accepted 
as a singer of the first order. 


In this record she sings the lovely andante Qui la voce sua 
soave in Bellini’s J Puritani—an opera belonging strictly to 
the bel canto period—with a voice of crystalline purity, if 
not remarkable for colour, but with complete command of 
her vocal resources. It does not, however, in my opinion 
equal the strongly emotional rendering by Olimpia Boronat, 
who had all these things and that little more that made all 
the difference. By way of contrast, the reverse side gives 
Proch’s Variations, which I should like to compare with the 
rendering by Korjus on the record which was included in my 
broadcast programme of examples from the ‘‘ Lesson Scene ”’ 
in Il Barbiere, but which, by an extraordinary oversight on 
my own part, I have actually never yet heard! That the 
judgment of my B.B.C. friend and adviser was faultless was 
evident from the fact that nearly every letter I received asked 
for particulars of this record ; and to save time and trouble 
I will add that it was H.M.V. C2688. 


Speaking of broadcasting reminds me to offer my congratula- 
tions to Mr. Leo Reimens, an ardent young Dutch collector 
who has preached the new faith with such vigour and effect 
that he has converted the Dutch broadcasting service to the 
view that there is a public for the historical side of recording. 
After a trial trip on the low-powered transmitter a few weeks 
ago, Mr. Reimens was heard on the Hilversum giant at the 
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end of July, in a programme devoted to the art of Jacques 
Urlus, whom pre-war Covent Garden audiences will remember 
with gratitude as one of the very few tenors who treated 
Wagner lyrically. The records were, I believe, all early 
recordings except the last, which was an electric recording 
of 1927, made when the singer was sixty years of age. Beauti- 
fully clear though the diction and transmission were, my 
ignorance of the language caused me to miss what I am sure 
was much interesting and picquant comment. Without 
going to the whole length of Mr. Reimens’ claims for his 
favourite artist, there need be no doubt about Urlus’ greatness, 
or of his status among those artists whose experience is not 
limited to a few réles. I heard him as Siegmund in 1914, 
to the rather over-sophisticated Sieglinde of Eva von der 
Osten, and much enjoyed the youth and freshness of his 
interpretation: but I missed his Tristan, which he first 
showed us a couple of years before, and which was, as I heard, 
a revelation after the somewhat long succession of terrors to 
whom the ears of London opera-goers were almost becoming 
inured, and of whom I heard more than my due share ! 


Holland is now the third country to owe broadcasting 
programmes to Collectors’ Corner; there must be something 
in it! 

C. L. B. (Stockholm) reports having discovered a Pathé 
dise by the great Jean Lassalle, the subject being the Serenade 
in Don Giovanni, which he has been able to play by means 
of a suitable adaptor. Whether Lassalle actually made discs 
may be doubted, and it may be that this was a re-recording 
from an ancient cylinder, as was the case with the first Carusos ; 
but even so it is an interesting and valuable find, on which 
C. L. B. may be congratulated. 


L. H.-R. (Melbourne) is a new correspondent and a new 
collector, having been in the field only six months before luck 
came his way in the guise of a collection of old stuff from 
which he was invited to take his choice! L. H.-R. soon 
stumbled upon the faulty numbering of some of Calvé’s 
1908 dises, on which French numbers appear on Italian 
recordings: these may, of course, be disregarded as errors. 
He also pertinently enquires why we seem to give so little 
attention to Journet’s fine Star of Eve of 1906: why indeed ? 
I agree it is a fine rendering, if somewhat too upstanding and 
robust for the poor fish who sings it in the opera. The sensitive 
and delicate art of Renaud exactly caught the true feeling— 
so perfectly in fact that I sometimes wonder by what means 
he did it : was Renaud so marvellous a musician that he was 
actually able to use shades of intonation to produce desired 
effects ? 
Star of Eve that I wish to hear nowadays. But to return to 
Australia; L. H.-R. duly landed Francisco’s 12-inch La 
Paloma, without which no Australian collection would appear 
to be complete. Relatively, the number found in Australia 
far exceeds that of England, but I must resist the temptation 
to repeat my praises of it. John Forsell’s Largo al factotum 
was found in an open air market, with Giorgini’s sensitive 
rendering of Spirito gentil; and Anthony’s Lament in Julius 
Caesar, upon which Beerbohm Tree played as though upon an 
instrument. Later came a mint original of Melba’s Chant 
Hindu, which I think I like better than anything she ever 
did, and is one of the real Melba rarities ; and a pre-dog of 
Tamagno’s LEsultate, which I have not got; and some 
Columbias by Mary Garden. Last, but not least, as I agree, 
came Francisco’s abridged Prologo to Pagliacci, which although 
not too well recorded I always regard as one of the most 
completely satisfying renderings, and find very reminiscent 
of Ancona. In its day it was the only record of the Prologue 
that could be bought for less than ten shillings, until Alan 
Turner made his gramophone début in 1906 with a Prologue 
that was superb. L. H.-R. has done well, and probably thinks 
record-collecting an easy business; I hope he will continue 
to find it so! 


His 1902 London record is the only rendering of 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Taz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
answer or the return of the manuscript is desired. 


The writer's full name and address must be given. 
The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed tf an 


does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents. | 





A Note on Over-amplification 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


When amplification brings out the faults without increasing 
the music, it is over-amplification. And there is one fault that 
is peculiarly the fault of over-amplification. If the tonic 
amplitude is great, the sound-box drops each time the needle 
goes out to either side. This produces a false octave of the 
lowest note of the music. This is familiar as piano ‘“‘ whang,”’ 
for the percussion of a piano note must be over-amplified if 
the decrement is to be audible. Records on the wireless, too, 
show a painful trumpeting due to this false octave. The B.B.C. 
should use Piezo pick-ups. The electro-magnetic pick-up 
each time it goes out to either side is attracted away from the 
centre of the track and over-amplifies the false octave. Surface 
noise is due to the sound-box rising and falling and is aggra- 
vated and complicated by the false octave. But the cure is 
simple : use a longer needle. 


Glasgow. ADAM BLACK, 


Lights Out 


T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


May I suggest to those of your readers who have not already 
done so, to play their gramophone with closed eyes—to lose 
sight of their surroundings, their room, their gramophone 
to visualize, with their mind’s eye, their favourite concert-hall 
—with its conductor, its serried rows of players, even to the 
timpani up on high! They will be hearing from amore or less 
back seat, but they will be THERE, and hearing the record 
far more intimately than they ever heard it before. 

Do any present-day conductors conduct a standing orchestra ? 
1 remember hearing Von Biilow do so—it was immense, and 
[ have never forgotten the effect it had upon me. 

Littlehampton. A. J. PENFOLD. 








Musical Comedy Memories 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


It was with great interest that I read Mr. Dudley Sholte’s 
article ‘‘ Musical Comedy Memories ”’ in the July GRAMOPHONE. 


I entirely agree with him that some of the musical comedy 
stars of other years are quite as glamorous as the operatic 
singers. Yet how many of them are shamefully neglected by 
the gramophone companies! There are not enough existing 
records of war-time and even post-war musical comedy songs. 


Could there not be a special catalogue, on similar lines to 
the H.M.V. No. 2 catalogue, whereby certain records by 
illustrious musical comedy stars, be available to order ? 
Think of the many fine records that used to be in the Columbia 
catalogue alone that have now become obsolete ! 


And please will some company issue further records by the 
incomparable José Collins, whose voice even now has more 
beauty in it than any present-day leading lady’s. What 
perfect enunciation—and what personality! Many thanks 
to the Decca Company for issuing last year two records by this 
queen of musical comedy. I envy anyone who possesses her 
original records from ‘* Happy Day,” “‘ A Southern Maid ” 
and ‘‘Sybil.”” Her place on the musical comedy stage will, 
I fear, never be filled. 


I wonder if any readers of your most entertaining magazine 
agree with what I have said. 


Bradford. GEOFFREY SANDERSON. 


A Correction 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In his review of Decca-Polydor record CA8204 in this 
month’s issue of your magazine, “A. R.,” referring to 
Brailowsky’s rendering of Scarlatti’s ‘* Pastorale-Capriccio ”’ 
and Weber’s * Perpetuum Mobile,’ speaks of “an artist 
choosing to record music that will be sure to attract in these 
days.”’ May I point out that this record is a re-issue under a 
new label of an old recording. 

Actually, they appeared as Polydor recordings under a 
Brunswick label. This, I think. shows that the recording 
was made some years ago. I had the record actually in my 
possession until I accidentally juggled with it about two 
months ago. 


Putney. NaT P. Orr. 


Pre-Echo 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Re the letter of Mr. Victor Hodgson, of Simla, India, con- 
cerning pre-echoes. When first I heard H.M.V. D1065 
(Chopin’s B flat minor Scherzo, played by Moiseiwitsch) 
it was lent to me by a friend, and did not have any pre-echoes 
upon it at all. However, when I purchased a copy of it for 
myself, I found that side 1, as Mr. Hodgson states, has several! 
pronounced pre-echoes upon it. A similar record, is H.M.V. 
DA761 (Valses, Op. 64, No. 1, and Op. 70, No. 1, Chopin, 
played by Pachmann). Before the Op. 70, No. 1, actually 
begins, there are at least two bars pre-echoing. I am very 
pleased to discover that mine is not the only copy of D1065 
which has the defect upon it. However, even though it is 
faulty, one must be satisfied with it on account of Moisei- 
witsch’s superb interpretation. Talking of this artiste’s inter- 
pretative powers, I wonder if he will ever record Weber's 
‘* Perpetuum Mobile ’’ and Chopin’s “ F sharp minor Im- 
promptu’”’ again ? His old record of these pieces, was lent 
to me, and, in spite of its mechanical defects, I obtained the 
greatest of pleasure in listening to it. 


Birmingham. WinttiAM H. Brown. 


British Composers 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Why have the various companies so neglected the recording 
of contemporary British composers, particularly Arnold Bax 
and Vaughan Williams? Not one important work of these 
masters has been recorded for years. It almost appears as 
if the companies are deliberately going out of their way to 
avoid them. We have almost endless duplications of Brahms, 
Beethoven, Mozart, etc., but not a single London or Pastoral 
Symphony, not one recording of the delightful ‘‘ Norfolk 
Rhapsody ”’ or the wonderful ‘‘ Variations on a Theme of 
Tallis,’ not a single Bax symphony, nor his beautiful 
** Garden of Fand.”’ 

Perhaps you can use your valuable influence in this 
direction. 

Only recently I was playing over the lovely ““ On Wenlock 
Edge ” of V. Williams, recorded by Decca years ago. It is 
still good. Once more, let me congratulate you on THE 
GRAMOPHONE. I look forward to it each month. With 
every best wish. 


Philadelphia, U.S.A. ALBERT J. DOONER. 
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Brahms’ Songs 


T'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I have recently received from one or two enterprising 
London houses a membership application form for a Haydn 
Society and another for a Mozart Society, besides one or two 
others which I forget. This demand for a specialised recorded 
edition of the works of these two masters is, frankly, a 
surprise to me in view of the considerable amount of their 
work already recorded, and in view also of the very much 
greater amount of works by other composers which cries aloud 
for recording, but which, for some reason, the companies 
have not seen fit to give us. 


I do not think anyone will seriously maintain that the 
symphonies of Haydn or Mozart differ one from the other as 
the symphonies of Beethoven do, or, for that matter, those of 
Brahms. And it is generally accepted, perhaps erroneously, 
that the pianoforte works of Mozart are by no means his 
best efforts, and the same is largely true of Haydn. As 
song-writers they are not in the same ‘“‘ way of business ”’ 
as Wolf, Brahms, Schubert, etc., so that the existing records 
of their symphonies and chamber music may be truly said to 
be very representative of their total output. 


The same is not true of the recorded works of Brahms, 
whose chamber music is excelled by none, unless Beethoven’s 
is perhaps considered superior: this is a matter of opinion, 
and a very debatable point. Brahms’ symphonies are all 
quite different in character, and have all been well recorded 
with the exception of the Second. But justice has not yet been 
done to him as far as his songs and choral music are con- 
cerned, and there are still serious omissions from his piano 
music. The latter I will not go into in detail, as space is 
limited, but there are to my own certain knowledge quite a 
number of music-lovers in this district who deplore the absence 
of any records of the Liebeslieder Waltzes, the Gipsy Songs, 
and certain of the songs. The waltzes are delightful things, 
and their popularity is evidenced by their by no means 
infrequent performances at choral concerts in the provinces— 
I remember two broadcast performances in one week last 
year, one from the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, and the 
other from the Three Choirs Festival. It is true that the 
Manchester rendering was a bit too spirited at times (as in 
the ‘“‘Spiteful Neighbours’’) and the Three Choirs were 
a bit too slow and sedate over them. Shortly after these 
two I heard a perfect rendering from Berlin. 


The Gipsy Songs have been described by Ernest Newman 
—no friend to Brahms, and a devastating critic to boot— 
as “‘ perfect in respect of every note,” and a rendering of them 
by Maria Olezewska and Herbert Janssen respectively (I 
mean the former for the woman’s numbers among them and 
the latter for the man’s) would be, I think, as near perfection 
as we are ever likely to hear. 


Hugo Wolf said that the trouble with Brahms was that he 
could never exult: he could not have heard ‘‘ Meine Liebe 
ist grun,”’ “‘O Liebliche Wangen,”’ or “ Botschaft,” to name 
three only. Of these only ‘“ Botschaft ” is recorded, and yet 
the other two are grand songs, almost equally worthy of 
recording. There is the very dramatic ‘‘ Verrath,” there is 
the delightful “‘ Der Jager,’ and the exciting and exultant 
‘So willst Du des Armen.” 


Surely something will one day be done to record these gems? 
Lest my warm advocacy of Brahms should be misread as the 
too-zealous outpourings of a blind admirer I should like to 
add that I have “ arrived ”’ at him only after a longish journey 
through a number of the other great composers—Handel, 
Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, Scarlatti—all of whom 
I like and admire. It is now simply that for me Brahms has 
more interest, more attraction: he gives more satisfaction, 
and he makes me think more. No doubt Beethoven was 
greater, but with him I generally know what is coming, owing 
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to his perfect development of his themes, or I feel I do, which 
is much the same thing. With Brahms it is not so—I wonder 
what is coming next, and when it comes I do not always like 
it at first, but before long I almost invariably like it more 
than I can say, and that is a pretty good test of quality. 


I do not want to rouse a violent controversy ; I have merely 
attempted two things: (1) to draw attention to a serious 
omission on the part of the recording companies, and (2) to 
back up my suggestions with a few simple and I hope not 
uninteresting reasons for making the suggestions. It does 
irritate me to observe the appalling duplication of works of 
superficial interest: how many “ Liebestraum’s,’”’ ‘ Una 
Voce poco fa’s,”’ and similar show pieces have we not got? 
And could well do without? And while I am having a grouse, 
I wonder why Stuart Robertson is called a “‘ bass-baritone ”’ 
when he is very far removed from the “ bass” part of it, 
and why our best English baritone, Keith Falkner, is allowed 
to record so little and why the little he does record is not as a 
rule music of any real greatness or profundity? Is it known 
that when, about a year or more ago, he sang the “ Four 
Serious Songs”’ of Brahms his performance of them was 
acclaimed in the Sunday Times (I think) as their finest London 
rendering of the twentieth century? That is warm praise, 
and pretty definite, I think! 


Exmouth, Devon. F. F. WILiiaMs. 


P.S.—If I thought any company would record the above- 
mentioned songs of Brahms I’d go into training for a month 
and sing them myself, and pay my fare to town for the pleasure 
of doing it. 


The Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Monthly meetings are being held in July and August, and 
these are devoted to new issues. The July records were heard 
on Friday, July 26th, and were demonstrated by the Secretary, 
Mr. Dixon. 


The programme opened with a very fine band record 
(‘‘ Castaldo,”’ march, by B.B.C. Military Band. Col.), which 
had volume and depth, while individual timbres were not 
submerged. The same applies to Auber’s ‘* Masaniello ”’ 
Overture—this is a magnificent recording, and a credit to all 
concerned (B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, cond. Adrian Boult. 
H.M.V.). 


Notable piano recordings heard were ‘Les Adieux ” 
(Beethoven), by Backhaus; “ Islamay ”’ (Balakireff)—piano 
tone-colour well exploited in this rhythmic Russian work, 
by Cyril Smith, the new pianist ; and part of that delightful 
June issue, Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Espagnole ’’ by Simon Barer, 
with ‘* Valse Oubliée ”’ on the fourth side of these two records. 
(H.M.V.). 


Another delightful record was Lily Pons’s ‘* Una voce poco 
fa,’ from ‘‘ The Barber of Seville ’’—flute-like clarity and 
wonderful execution of this difficult aria. 


The re-recording of Tschaikowsky’s *“‘ Andante Cantabile,” 
by the Lener Quartet, is all that it should be, phrasing and 
balance perfect, every individual timbre there, without ever 
becoming too insistent ; a beautiful record. 


As a contrast, should you want an exciting evening with 
moujiks and vodka, try ‘ Russian Mosaic”’’ by Walford 
Hyden’s Cziganskys—this is a genuine gipsy sing-songski ! 
(Columbia). 


Meetings are held fortnightly at the Kirkdale Café, Syden- 
ham, where visitors are always welcome by the Society 
(September 6th, 20th, October 4th, etc., commencing at 
8 p.m.). Full particulars from Secretary, Mr. F. T. Dixon, 
48, Chartham Road, 8. Norwood, 8.E. 

A. A. P. 





